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An aerial view of the 3200 St. Paul construction site, formerly known as the Olmsted Lot, shows the initial steps toward the building's erection. 


Hopkins breaks ground on St. Paul development 


By SABRINA WANG 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


The University, Ar- 
mada Hoffler Properties 
and Beatty Development 
Group officially broke 
ground at 3200 St. Paul on 
March 26 for the start of 
construction on a mixed- 
use building. 

The 1.13-acre plot, lo- 
cated at the intersection of 


'" 


Police stop students, cite 


will feature 157 apart- 
ments geared toward stu- 
dent tenants, a CVS phar- 
macy and other retailers, 
as well as a 162-space paid 
parking lot for residents 
and customers. Although 
the remaining retail space 
has not been officially 
designated, current pro- 
spective retailers could 
include neighborhood 


stores, _ fast-food _ chains 


ice restau-! 


several for jaywalking 


By SABRINA WANG 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Baltimore City Police 
(BPD) officers have been 


BPD officer on Monday. 
“T was nervous 
first when I was told to 
walk over to the officer 
and take out my ID, but 


at | 


wm | 


actively he _ said, | 
issuing ‘Save -your | 
warnings money 
and, in and follow 
some cases, “T feel that the law, 
Si sne Batlimore police * z sate 
near the in- issuing tickets Fresh- 
Sie baat for jaywalking R a oy ae 
and 33rd is absolutely Huselid 

7 1 - 
ee absurd.” sie aa 
students — FRESHMAN JULIET warning 
posted VILLEGAS. froma) 
complaints BPD  offi- | 
on Face- cer. In an 
book and _—— email to 
Yik Yak The News- 
that they Letter, she 


received tickets from BPD 
officers over the course of 
last week. : 
Junior Dilara Ertenu, 
a psychology major, re- 
ceived a warning from a 
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wrote that a police officer 
waved her down after she 
crossed the street in the 
afternoon. 
“Most people just kept 
See JAYWALKING, pace A5 
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rants, according to Tim 
Pula, senior development 
director of Beatty Devel- 
opment Group. 

Among the 31,400 
square designated 
for retail, 10,500 will be 
for CVS. The decision to 
include a CVS, which will 
be the main tenant of the 
building, was made based 
on feedback from both the 
Baltimore and Hopkins 
communities. 

“What we repeatedly 
heard in interviews with 
different community 
stakeholders was that the 
neighborhood —_ needed 
a full service pharmacy 
that also sold a wide vari- 
ety of convenience items,” 


feet 


Pula wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Vice Provost for Stu- 
dent Affairs Kevin Shol- 
lenberger agreed, citing 
the impact of responses 
on the decision to choose 
CVS as the anchor tenant. 

“The need for a full 
service pharmacy was 
voiced both by our stu- 
dent population as well 
as_parents..and..the sur- 
rounding community,” 


Shollenberger wrote in an | 
email to The News-Letter. 


“This is another great ex- 
ample of how this proj- 
ect is a direct reflection 
of the feedback we re- 
ceived from these critical 
See 3200 ST. PAUL, pace A4 
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Three run unopposed 
lor SGA Exec. Board 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


The Committee on 
Student Elections (CSE) 
hosted a debate among 
the candidates for the 
Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) Execu- 
tive Board positions on 
Monday in Mudd Audi- 
torium. Fewer than 10 
students attended the de- 
bate. Of the four Execu- 
tive Board positions, only 
one was contested. 

Junior Jason Plush is 
running uncontested for 
executive president, ju- 
nior Jack Bartholet and 
freshman Sarah Zappone 


are vying for executive 
vice president, sopho- 
more Matthew Bee is 


running uncontested for 
executive treasurer and 
sophomore John Stanton 
running uncontested 
for executive secretary. 
On Monday, junior Jahan 
Mirchandani removed his 
name from the running 
after deciding to graduate 
early, leaving the race for 
president unopposed. 
Plush, Zappone, Bee 
and Stanton ran together 
on a combined ticket. 
Voting begins on Fri- 
day at 4 p.m. and lasts un- 
til midnight on Sunday. 
Current Executive Pres- 
ident Janice Bonsu said 


1S 


that she was worried about | 
| the lack of competition, 


Catmull wins Commencement spot 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


Ed Catmull, co-founder 
and president of Pixar Ani- 
mation Studios and presi- 
dent of Walt Disney Stu- 
dios, will be the speaker at 
this year’s commencement 
ceremony on May 21. He 
will also receive an honor- 
ary degree from the Uni- 
versity. 

The nominees for com- 
mencement speaker were 
selected differently this 
year than in the past; 
this year’s process was 
designed to provide stu- 
dents with a stronger 
voice in the selection. 

“This past year, for the 
first time, nominations 
were accepted online on the 
Commencement website,” 
Jill Williams, associate di- 
rector of University events, 


wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. “A commit- 
tee consisting of President 
[Ronald J.] Daniels, mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees 
and University leadership 
reviews the nominations.” 
Williams _ identified 
several criteria that in- 
fluenced the committee’s 
decision to select Catmull. 
“When selecting the 
speaker, the goal is to 
identify a leader who will 
inspire graduates from all 
nine schools. Ed Catmull, 
with his computer sci- 
entist’s problem-solving 
savvy, artistic sensibility 
and visionary leadership, 
will inspire members of 
the Class of 2015, and I 
look forward to hearing 
what he has to say.” 
Williams also comment- 
ed on the process through 
which an honorary degree 
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recipient is chosen. 

“The Commencement 
speaker selection process 
is closely connected to the 


Honorary Degree process | 


in which the Johns Hopkins 
community — _ including 


students, faculty, alumni, | 
staff and friends of the Uni- | 


versity — submits nomi- 
nees,” Williams wrote. 
Catmull is a pioneer in 
the area of computer ani- 
mation. He has received 
five Academy Awards, 
including an Academy 
Award of Merit. In 2009, 
he received the Gordon 
E. Sawyer Award at the 
Academy Awards for his 
overall technical contribu- 
tions to motion pictures. 
His productions are shown 
throughout the world. Cat- 
mull received his Ph.D. in 
computer science from the 
University of Utah in 1974. 
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but stressed that the candi- 
dates are well qualified. 

“It’s troubling to see 
that there aren’t many 
candidates - out there. 
However, the ones that 
came are phenomenal, 
and I think that if there 
were extra candidates on 
the ballot, I might be vot- 
ing for these people who 
are on the stage anyway. 
Just because there aren’'t 
a lot, doesn’t mean the 
quality is not here,” Bon- 
su said. 

Bonsu described the 
format of the debate in an 
email to the student body. 

“Candidates will give 
a brief overview of their 
campaign platform, 
answer questions on 

See SGA, pace A6 


University 
sued over 


alleged role 
in STI study 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer : 


A lawsuit that could 
potentially be worth $1, 
billion was filed against 
the University in - Balti- 
more City Circuit Court 
on Wednesday. The plain- 
tiffs, approximately 800 
Guatemalans who were 
subjected to medical ex- 
periments from 1946 
through the 1950s involv- 
ing forcible infection with 
sexually transmitted dis- 
eases, as well as family 
members of the subjects, 
filed the suit. 

The lawsuit names the 
University, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, the School 
of Medicine, the School of 
Public Health and Johns 
Hopkins Health System 
Corp. as defendants. 

The study was con- 
ducted by the United 
States government. The 
Rockefeller Fund, a phil- 


anthropic foundation, 
and pharmaceutical 
company _ Bristol-Myers 


Squibb were named co- 
defendants. Bristol-My- 
ers Squibb provided the 

See LAWSUIT, pace A3 ~ 
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Lconomics professor talks capitalism at NPS event’ Bosnian author talks 


By JESS CARNEY 
For The Vews-Letter 


The New Political So- 
ciety (NPS) hosted his- 


torian, political 


government official 


ism.” 
Although much _ of 
Alperovitz’s talk  fo- 


cused on the negative 
trends present in society, 
he also offered hope for 


change. 
“Secular 


econo- 
mist, activist, writer and 
Gar 
Alperovitz in Hackerman 
Hall on Wednesday for 
a presentation on “Tran- 
scending Corporate Capi- 
talism and State Social- 


stagnation 
is the structure in eco- 


which there is experi- 
mentation that points to 
a new direction charac- 
terized by socializing of 
capital in a very local, 
democratic way.” 

He also said that while 
positive change in the 
economy and in society 
will come, change will be 
slow and will not come 
easily. 

“I would suggest to you 
that we are living in an ex- 
tremely interesting time 
in history because if you 
think that this system [of 
stagnation] is going to last, 
you have another thing 
coming. The question now 
is how do you produce a 
system of equality, liberty, 


nomics democracy, 
in which ecological 
there is “We are livin sustainabil- 
in sufeiq—- 8 ity and com- 
cient de- in the early munity?” 
mand for h i Alperovitz 
propress, Plases.0na real said. 

but also delegitimation Members 
sufficient aes of the audi- 
structure CIr1SsIs. ence talked 
to prevent to Alpero- 
collapse,” - GAR vitz Ue 
Alperovitz ALPEROVITZ, the presen- 
said. alt tation. Ash- 
is creat- ECONOMIST ley Kristen 
ing pain Scott, a Bal- 
and _pres- timore resi- 
sure, but dent, said 


will continue until we 
stop it..We are living 
in the early phases of a 
real delegitimation cri- 
sis, overlaid on a system 
which is in stagnation 
and decay but under 


Department of Education evaluates Title IX compliance 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


Representatives from 
the Office for Civil Rights 
(OCR) in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education will 


be on campus through | 


tomorrow hosting public 
meetings and private of- 
fice hours with students, 
faculty and staff to assess 
and gather information 
about the University’s 
compliance with Title IX. 

A total of four students 
and one faculty member 
attended the general ses- 
sion on Tuesday. Each per- 
son was asked to main- 
tain confidentiality about 
the issues discussed in 
the room. The represen- 
tatives, who declined to 
be quoted for this article, 
presented attendees with 
a statement regarding this 
confidentiality. 

“A few ground rules: 
We understand that we 
will be discussing very 
sensitive issues,” the 
statement read. “There 
are no right or wrong an- 
swers to our questions. 
It is very important that 
we hear your comments, 
whether they are positive 
or negative.” 

The OCR  represen- 
tatives launched into a 
conversation about the 
current status of sexual 
assault policy and pre- 

- vention on campus, ask- 
ing students for their 
opinions on a variety of 
relevant issues. _ 

In a phone interview, 
a spokesperson from the 
Department of Education 
talked about why OCR 
representatives travelled 

_ to campus to speak to stu- 
dents and faculty. 
“Hopkins is one of 100 
institutions that are cur- 

rently under investiga- 
tion by the Office of Civil 

_ Rights,” the spokesperson 

_ said. “As part of our in- 

pati we often 


- conduct 


1 campus to 


_ . 7 uct R 
fe. often cond ty goa long distance,” Plush 


that she felt empowered 
by the talk. 

“T was struck by a lot of 
the things he said,” Scott 
said. “Hopefully I can use 
this information to ad- 
vance my knowledge.” 


get a sense of the climate 
and concerns of students 
at particular institutions. 
We also request data from 
schools. That’s one tool we 
use to determine whether 
a school is in compliance 
with the civil rights laws 
that we enforce. We en- 
force laws prohibiting 
discrimination on the ba- 
sis of rapes or sexual as- 
saults.” 

Jason Plush, a Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) junior class senator 
and the current president 
of the Beta Theta Pi fra- 
ternity (Beta), said that he 
was concerned by the fact 
that the University is un- 
der federal investigation. 

“| think it’s pretty tell- 
ing about the problems 
we're starting to find be- 
tween the administration 
and the students. I think 
there’s a disconnect be- 
tween policy and how 
well at this time they ar- 
ticulate what's in our cur- 
rent policy,” Plush said. “I 
also think it’s very telling 
that policy at this time is 


very fragmented. I think - 


it’s pretty telling that the 
comprehensive [goals] of 
the policy are to prevent 
what's already happened. 
This signifies the lack of 
understanding among 
the student body of what 
the policy actually is and 
what [needs to be done] 
if someone actually has 
a problem. People don't 
know where to turn.” 
Plush said that the fact 
that students do not know 
who they can turn to in 
the administration in the 
event of sexual violence 
is of grave concern. He 
also said that a there is a 
lack of advertising for re- 
sources among freshman 
and that there needs to 
be a greater emphasis on 
helpful resources during 
Orientation Week. 
“During that sexual 
assault prevention pro- 
gram during orientation, 
maybe a list of resources 
could come at the end. I 
think [advertising] could 
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The New Political Society hosted Gar Alperovitz on Wednesday. 


Alperovitz has written 
books on the atomic bomb 
and atomic diplomacy. He 
has also written articles 
for The New York Times, 
The Washington Post, The 
Los Angeles Times, The 
New Republic, The Nation 
and The Atlantic..He has 
served as the president 
of the National Center for 
Economic and Security 
Alternatives and helped 
found the Democracy 
Collaborative, an econom- 
ic and political research 
institution. 

“He is an established 
academic who presents a 
new set of ideas and gives 
a new perspective, pre- 
senting novel approaches 
to solving issues which 
have plagued society, 
ideas which have not yet 
been widely covered but 


said. 
Students also dis- 
cussed administrative 


handling of recent sexual. 
assault cases on campus 
in the meeting. Plush of- 
fered his opinion on how 
effective the administra- 
tion has been in terms of 
giving punishments and 
offering rehabilitative 
programs to students to 
help cut down on some 
of the factors — such ‘as 
overcrowding and drink- 
ing at fraternity parties — 
that have been found to 
make students more vul- 
nerable to sexual assault. 

Plush said that his 
involvement in a frater- 
nity has not impacted his 
viewpoint in any way. 

“I definitely think I 
share these viewpoints 
with very concerned stu- 
dents, especially serv- 
ing on SGA — these are 
worries that have been 
brought to our attention,” 
Plush said. “I wouldn't 
say that because I’m the 
head of a Greek organiza- 
tion that this affects my 
viewpoint in any way. As 
a school, our students de- 
serve to be protected by 
policies that are clear.” 

Plush said he believed 
that the University’s re- 
sponse to the sexual as- 
sault at Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon (SAE) on Nov. 1 was 
not appropriate. SAE will 
be suspended through the 
end of 2015 and will be on 
probation through the 
end of 2016. 

“I don’t think the 
situation with SAE was 
handled in the best way 
possible,” Plush said. “I 
think they were pun- 
ished for the wrong rea- 
sons. [The email sent out 


by the University] felt 


very reactionary instead 
of being proactive in the 


situation. The brothers 


handled the situation in 
the best way possible. I 
don't think the punish- 


ment , aligned with the 


actions of the brothers.” | 


Freshmen Sarah Zap- | 


pone and John Hughes, 


‘who also attended the 
ae 


‘enough or transparent 


are still on the grassroots | 
level,” Sarallah Salehi, | 
the president of NPS, 
said. 

NPS is a debate fo- 
rum for political topics 
founded in the fall of | 
2014 to foster discussion | 
and exploration of con- | 
troversial and diverse | 
political views through | 


presentations and de- 
bates. | 
“The New Political 


Society wants to bring in 
interesting speakers to 
talk about pressing so- 
cial issues and spark de- 
bate on interesting ques- 
tions,” Salehi said. 

Since its founding this 
past fall, NPS has hosted 
a variety of speakers, in- | 
cluding director Oliver 
Stone and historian Peter 
Kuznick. 


OCR meeting, explained 
their viewpoints on sev- 
eral issues including ad- 


ministrative policy and 
transparency. vf 

Zappone, an SGA | 
freshman class senator, 
wrote in an email to The | 
News-Letter that the Uni- | 
versity can make students | 
feel safer by adjusting | 
their approach in combat- 
ing sexual violence and 
student alcohol abuse. 

“We need to refocus 
our attitude surrounding 
sexual violence and alco- 
hol abuse to be proactive 
over reactive,” Zappone 
wrote. “We can best create 
a safe campus environ- 
ment if given the resourc- 
es to do so. No one should 
feel hesitant calling [The 
Hopkins Emergency Re- 
sponse Organization 
(HERO) for a peer or for 
themselves in fear of ret- 
ribution or disciplinary 
reprisal. We need to break 
the barrier.” 

Hughes said he thinks 
the OCR visit might ben- 
efit Hopkins as a whole. 

“T think even if there 
were not particular in- 
stances to indict Hopkins 
individually, a Title IX in- | 
vestigation would address 
underlying issues with 
how almost all universities 
handle the issue of sexual 
assault. Having a Title IX 
investigation would ad- 
dress having those issues. 
I don’t think that the cur- 
rent approach is adequate. 
I don’t think it’s proactive 


enough to make students 
feel safe and make stu- 
dents feel ‘comfortable 
actually reporting inci- 
dents,” Hughes said. “I 
think the fact that they 
came and talked to stu- 
dents is extremely impor- 
tant because bureaucratic 
investigations analyze 
policy, but when you're ac- 
tually talking to students, - 
faculty and staff, you're 


getting the end result of - 
that — what actually hap- | 


pened due to the policies 


_ and implementations in | 


place” 


By ALEXANDER 


| DRAGONE 
| Staff Writer 


Bosnian-American au- 
thor Aleksander Hemon 
spoke Tuesday evening 
as part of the President's 
Reading Series hosted by 


| the Writing Seminars De- 


partment in Mudd 26. 
Hemon was born in 


| 1964 in what was then 


the Socialist Republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
part of the greater Social- 
ist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia. After study- 
ing literature and library 
sciences at the University 
of Sarajevo and working 
as a journalist, Hemon 
was invited to the United 
States in 1992 by the now- 
defunct United States In- 
formation Agency. 

Before he could return 
to Bosnia, the Yugoslav 
People’s Army had sur- 
rounded the Bosnian cap- 
ital of Sarajevo, beginning 
an almost four-year siege 
on the city and the start of 
the Bosnian War. Hemon 
watched the war, one 
marked by ethnic hatreds 
and atrocities against ci- 
vilians, from the United 
States. 

“Tt is the central event 
of my life,” Hemon said. 
“It’s the thing that started 


| a number of storylines in 


my life that I now live. 
It’s what defines me and 
everyone I know from 
Bosnia — my parents, my 
family, my friends, my 
enemies.” 

Hemon returned to 
Bosnia in 1997. 

“It was [a different 
country], but there were 
continuities, and _ those 


troubling,” Hemon said. 


| “So to see the same city 


[Sarajevo], the same lay- 
out, the same people, but 
everyone damaged. So it 
was both the same .and 
entirely different. The 
shock of it was not [that] 
it was different, but it was 
the same and different.” 

Professor Jean McGar- 
ry, co-chair of the Writing 
Seminars Department, in- 
troduced Hemon. 

“There are three theo- 
ries about what makes for 
great fiction,” McGarry 
said. “One such is to be 
an author lucky enough 
to be born into interest- 
ing times... another is 
to be one of those lucky 
few upon whom nothing 
is lost, and the third, the 
easiest — and the one I 
like the best — is that 
it’s enough to have lived 
through childhood and 


survived it to tell the 
story.” 
McGary: introduced 


Hemon as an expert in 
comedy and character- 
writing. 

“Tonight’s —_- author, 
Aleksander Hemon, has 
all three,” McGarry con- 
tinued. “I think the chief 
of all these literary giv- 
ens and gifts is the abil- 
ity, which in Mr. Hemon’s 


case seems to be close to © 


an obses- 
sion, to see 
behind the 
curtain; or 
rather, to 
see exactly 
the kind 
of thing 
no one 
in their | 
right mind — 
wants. 
him to 


of war, inspirations 


the word — characters in 
Hemon/’s fiction are seen 
not just at their worst 
because Mr. Hemon is a 
comic writer, but in mo- 
ments and in attitudes 
they couldn’t imagine 
ever being caught in.” 

Hemon read a story 
from his 2009 short sto- 
ry collection Love and 
Obstacles. The story he 
read, “The Conductor,” 
is about a young, strug- 
gling Bosnian poet and 
his love-hate  relation- 
ship with a fictional Bos- 
nian master poet. The 
protagonist and narrator 
live in America during 
the Bosnian War where 
the young poet later 
meets his old mentor. 

“Tt think | someone 
mentioned that it was 
autobiographical,” fresh- 
man Ashley Yoo said of 
the story. “And I guess 
it’s kind of like a more 
everyday account of this 
made-up, fictional char- 
acter... I guess it was kind 
of cool being able to take 
one person’s account and 
then taking something so 
everyday and then turn- 
ing it into something that 
you can share with other 
people.” 

“{I] loved it,” McGarry 
said. “I just thought it 
had a very interesting 
form. It seemed to kind 
of wander a little bit, but 
the wandering was ex- 
citing. And then when 
you got to the end, if 
you read the story again, 
you'd say, ‘Oh yes, this 
all fits together.” 

“I wanted, to write a 
story about a poet,” He- 
mon said, “who, in the 
middle of all that, may- 


continuities were just as...hem,.somehow manages ~ 


to create these moments 
of balance and harmony. 

Hemon explained to 
the audience his love of 
music as a motivation for 
writing the story. 

“The other thing was 
that whenever I go to 
Chicago, it has a great 
symphony _ orchestra,” 
Harmon said. “For many 
years, I have been sub- 
scribed and went to its 
concerts. And so at end 
of every concert the 
conductor goes out and 
comes back and makes 
the brass section get up 
and the strings get up 
and actually everyone 
gets up. And every time, 
I imagine that he does 
all that, except he says, 
‘Except for you — the 
trumpet. You stay down.’ 
And so for some bizarre 
reason this amused me 


at the time. How this is 


connected to the story 
I cannot explain, but I 
wanted someone to say, 
“You, sit down.” 

Hemon has won nu- 
merous awards and com- 
mendations, including a 
MacArthur genius grant, 
a Guggenheim, Fellow- 
ship and a USA Fellow- 
ship. He has published 
five books — three novels, 
a short story collection 
and a memoir. 
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By CATHERINE 

PALMER 

Asst. News & Features Editor 
Since the Alcohol 


Strategy Working Group 
released its recom- 
mendations for policy 
changes on March 2, it 


has been working on col- 


lecting feedback from 
the student body. The 
recommendations and 


feedback are now being 
considered by a small 
policy group, which will 
subsequently move for- 
ward with whatever pol- 
icy changes they see fit. 

The Alcohol Strategy 
Working Group, led by 
Vice Provost for Student 
Affairs Kevin G. Shollen- 
berger, was formed this 
past fall to evaluate the 
University’s alcohol poli- 
cies and to make sugges- 
tions for reforms. The 
group is composed of 11 
staff members who work 
in concert with a student 
subcommittee of seven 
sophomores, juniors and 
seniors. 

Senior Paul Markakis, 
a subcommittee member, 
believes the group’s rec- 
ommendations will lead 


to beneficial changes 
within the Hopkins com- 
munity. 


“In my opinion, the 
group made tremendous 
strides in both identify- 
ing critical issues sur- 
rounding alcohol strat- 
egy at JHU, and making 
recommendations for 
changes that will have 
a lasting impact on not 
only the students but 
also the JHU community 
at large. Some of these, 
such as the party regis- 
tration and monitoring 


“processes, have already — 


been implemented and 
demonstrated as _ suc- 
cesses,” Markakis wrote 

~ in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

' Dean of Student Life 
Terry Martinez, the chair 
of the working group, 
said the group carefully 
evaluated the Universi- 
ty’s current policies and 
composed recommenda- 
tions. 

“The group was very 
thorough in its delibera- 
tions regarding how it 
would employ strategies 
best suited for Hopkins. 
We gave full consider- 
ation to our commu- 
nity, best practices and 
how we could safely 
approach reducing dan- 
gerous drinking behav- 
iors through various in- 
terventions,” Martinez 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

According to Mar- 
tinez, the group’s aim 
was to evaluate student 
drinking rather than to 
prevent or prohibit this 
practice. 

“The goal of the work- 
ing group was not to re- 
move [or] to ban drink- 
ing from: campus. What 
we want to do is think 
about serious and dan- 
gerous behaviors in 

_ which our students are 


engaging and to create. 


‘interventions that re- 
duce or minimize stu- 
dent risk. And we had 
‘really candid conversa- 


_ tions about that,” Marti- 


~ nez said during a March 
4. community forum that 
- she hosted in order to 
- present the group’s rec- 
ommendations. 
Martinez said that the 
= worked ‘on com- 
“piling student feedback 
~ froma variety of sources. 
‘=. “After the . recom- 
- mendations were shared 
‘with the community 
‘we received feedback 
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through the student fo- 
rum, via emails, and in 
meetings with the IFC 
and the Panhellenic 
Board leaders,” Martinez 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Martinez said that the 
policy group is currently 
evaluating the sugges- 
tions from the working 
group and the student 
body, and the group 
hopes to implement new 
policies sometime in the 
near future. 

“There is now a small 
policy group working on 
taking the feedback and 
turning the recommen- 
dations into policies. The 
goal is to have the policies 
in place as we enter the 
next academic year,” Mar- 
tinez wrote. 


The group is consider- | 


ing implementing several 
new policies. 

“Examples 
review of the Blue Jay 
Shuttle, development of 


an on-line educational | 
tool, creation of a web- | 


site where all the infor- 
mation can be gathered, 
articulation of the am- 
nesty policy, etc. We will 
also need to consider on- 
going evaluations and 


modifications as neces- | 


sary,” Martinez wrote. 

Markakis is unsure as 
to whether the working 
group will be reconsti- 
tuted next year, but said 
that he remains invested 
in the issues regarding 
the University’s alcohol 
policies. 

“Although I have no 
information as to wheth- 
er the group will re-form 
next year, I believe that 
several smaller subcom- 


recommendations — out- 
lined within the report,” 
Markakis wrote. 

“Several members 
of the group, myself 
included, have contin- 
ued working on alcohol 
strategy even after the 
recommendations ‘were 
released; while I cannot 
say with any certainty, 
nor do I have any knowl- 
edge supporting or dis- 
crediting my opinion, I 
anticipate these efforts 
will continue.” 


include | 
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Admin. group seeks SGA discusses changing its constitution 
leedback on alcohol 


By TONY SUN 
Staff Writer 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
discussed ongoing edits 
to the SGA constitution in 
its regular Tuesday meet- 
ing in the Charles Com- 
mons Barber Room and 
in a special meeting held 
on Sunday afternoon in 
the Mattin Center. 

The SGA spent these 
two meetings discussing 
ideas without settling on 
any conclusive changes, 
and they have not yet vot- 
ed on any revisions. 

“We plan to have the 
edits done by the end of 
the semester, as original- 

| ly the vote [for the consti- 
tution] was supposed to 
go out with the executive 
ballots on Friday, but we 
pushed it off so we can 
keep making the prop- 
er changes,” Freshman 
Class Senator Alex Dar- 
wiche said. “The chang- 
es that were suggested 
Sunday are changes that 
need to be made to vali- 
| date the SGA. There are 
| a lot of committees and 
subcommittees that are 
_ no longer followed, so to 
| validate the current SGA 
we need to update the 
| procedural contents of 
| [the constitution] first.” 

| Aside from minor 
| grammatical changes 
and the addition of the 
words “her” and “she” 
throughout the constitu- 
tion, SGA members de- 
bated the idea of adding 
a clause that requires a 
minimum of one year of 
SGA experience in order 
to serve on the Execu- 
tive Board. Opponents of 
this clause said that such 
a clause would make it 
more difficult for trans- 
fer students to have the 
opportunity to serve. 


mittees will be formed to Another possible 
“begin to implement the | clause discussed includ- 


“ed the enumeration of the 
jobs among the execu- 
tive board members. The 
constitution will be dis- 


meeting. 
“We're doing good 
with the constitution,” 
Darwiche said. “I think a 
lot of the problems with 
SGA currently is that we 
don’t have the scope we 
need. We have a lot of 
people who really want 
| to do a lot of good, but it’s 
too fragmented... I think 


-cussed further at a later. 


the overhaul of the con- 
stitution will really help 
give SGA a wider scope.” 
The meeting began 
with Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences Dean 
Beverly Wendland talk- 
ing about improving 
campus life. Wendland 
brought up the possibil- 
ity of offering credits 
for internships in order 
to alleviate students’ 
workload. The meeting 
then transitioned into a 
discussion 
about the 


“There have _ been 
some really concerning 
posts on Yik Yak right 
now, many of which are 
racially charged,” Bonsu 
said. “Even if it is com- 
ing from our surround- 
ing communities, many 
were very Hopkins- 
specific. We think these 
are isolated events in 
the community, but we 
are thinking of ways to 
help the students own 
the positivity and really 
put forth 
that anony- 


progress of 
the Sexual 


“We have a lot 


mously this 
isn’t some- 


Violence thing we 
Advisory of people who stand for.” 
Commit- really want to Execu- 
tee and tive Trea- 
how the doa lot of good,  surer Will 
administra- sty Szyman- 
tion could but it’s too ski spoke 
be more fragmented.” about club 
helpful in funding ap- 
resolving — ALEX DARWICHE, plications, 
related is- which are 
Aer FRESHMAN CLASS a, a 
Sopho- SENATOR April 5, 
more Dan- Executive 
iel Vil- Secretary 
lalobos, Adelaide 
director of operations Morphett talked about 
for the Diverse Sexual- recent incidences of 
ity and Gender Alliance Baltimore City Police 


(DSAGA), gave a presen- 
tation urging the SGA to 
pass a resolution to pre- 
vent Chick-Fil-A from 
opening a location in 
the forthcoming 3200 St. 
Paul complex. Chick-Fil- 
A Chief Operations Of- 
ficer Dan Cathy has long 
spoken out on his views 
against gay marriage. 

After the presentation, 
Associate Dean of Campus 
Programming Tiffany San- 
chez said that the develop- 
ers have not yet planned 
on opening a Chick-Fil-A 
in 3200 St. Paul. 

SGA Executive Presi- 
dent Janice Bonsu dis- 
cussed the schedule for 
the upcoming elections. 
Voting will begin on April 
3 at'4 p.m. and will con- 
tinue until 11:59 p.m. on 
April 5. Winners will be 
announced on April 6. 

Bonsu- also spoke 
about posts containing 
racist language on Yik 
Yak, an anonymous social 
media platform where 
students post to groups 
in a certain geographic 
region. Bonsu discussed 
the SGA’s_ partnership 
with Dean of Student Life 
Terry Martinez in order 
to address the issue. 


(BPD) ticketing jaywalk- 
ers near campus. Szy- 
manski brought up the 
idea of having the head 
of the Transportation 
Department brief stu- 
dents about the recent 
citations, providing the 
transportation head with 
the opportunity to in- 
teract with the student 
body. 

Junior Class Senator 
and Chairwoman of the 
Student Life Commit- 
tee Amy Sun discussed 
plans for getting food 
trucks to visit the Beach 
in order to incentivize 
students to go outdoors. 
Sun also discussed plan- 
ning a student commu- 
nity service day that may 


involve a sandwich-mak- | 


ing initiative. 

Senior Class Senator 
and Academic Affairs 
Committee Chairman 
Andrew Griswold dis- 
cussed the SGA’s initia- 
tive to collect data about 
exam dates and _per- 
formance after spring 
break to provide quanti- 
fiable data to deans that 
would address the issue 
with placing exams af- 
ter breaks. Griswold an- 
nounced that the initial 


A838 


report will be released 
sometime in April. 

Sophomore Class 
Senator and Appoint- 
ments and Evaluations 
Committee Chairman JB 
Brown discussed the ap- 
plication process for join- 
ing the Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS). Brown 
emphasized that SGA 
members are ineligible to 
serve simultaneous terms 
on the FAS board. 

The Committee for 
Safety, Sustainability 
and Development dis- 
cussed the progress in 


obtaining additional 
compost bins for Gilman 
Hall and announced 


its bill for purchasing a 
massage chair for $800 
to help reduce student 
stress. The bill was ta- 
bled and edited to in- 
clude that profits from 
the chair will be used for 


its upkeep. 
Junior Class Sena- 
tor and Finance Com- 


mittee Chairman Jahan 
Mirchandani approved 
funding for 1,400 “It’s 
On Us” campaign but- 
tons. The buttons, in con- 
junction with flyers and 
t-shirts, aim to increase 
awareness for the sexual 
assault prevention cam- 
paign that will be pro- 
moted this month. 

Senior Maxwell Dick- 
ey introduced a club as- 
sociation amendment 
that would establish a 
group that would repre- 
sent student organiza- 
tions. This association 
would aim to inform 
the SGA about student 
group leaders’ reactions 
to proposed bills. Sena- 
tors likened the bill to 
a chamber of commerce 
of student organizations 
in which student group 
leaders would be able to 
interact and cooperate 
with the SGA. The dis- 
cussion was tabled for 
future evaluation. 

The SGA considered 
the Bill for Open Pro- 
gramming, which was 
written by Dickey. The 
bill sought to create an 
Independent Program- 
ming Organization (IPO) 
that will be granted the 
authority to develop and 
implement events on be- 
half of the SGA for the 
student body. After dis- 
cussion and a number of 
back-and-forth motions, 
the bill failed by one vote. 


Guatemalan plaintitis file lawsuit against University 


LAWSUIT, From A1 “This was not a Johns 
penicillin used for the Hopkins study. Johns 
testing. The lawsuit Hopkins did not initiate, 


claimed that the Rock- 
efeller Fund worked with 
Hopkins and _ provided 
additional funding for 
the STI research. 

In an email sent to 
the Hopkins communi- 
ty, University President 


Ronald J. Daniels, Dean . 


of the Medical Faculty 
and CEO of Johns Hop- 
kins Medicine Dr. Paul 
B. Rothman and Dean 
of the Johns Hopkins 
Bloomberg School of 
Public Health Dr. Mi- 


chael J. Klag denied the 
validity of the lawsuit. 


pay for, direct or conduct 
the study in Guatemala. 
Participation in the re- 
view of government re- 
search was then and is 
today separate from be- 
ing a Johns Hopkins em- 
ployee, and no nonprofit 
university or hospital 
has ever been held liable 
for a study conducted by 
the U.S. Government,” 
the email stated. 

As part of a govern- 
ment advisory panel, 
doctors at Hopkins, 
Harvard University and 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania 
among 
other in- 
stitutions 


allegedly 
signed off 
on the ex- 
periments 
that — in- 
volved 
the _ test- 
ing of 
penicillin 


drug was 
COURTESY OF JANEJEFFERY first being 

Hopkins denies the validity of the plaintiffs’ claims. explored. 
x , 4 


' 


when the 


A Hopkins physician 
chaired the committee 
when the proposed ex- 
periments were under 
consideration, and three 


Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cine denied all responsi- 
bility for the experiments 
through »spokeswoman: 
Kim Hoppe. 


other. con- “Tohns 
nected doc- Hopkins 
tors were “This is an expresses 
on the com- — profound 
mittee. attempt by sympathy 
The ex- See ttt for _—_indi- 
periments plaintiffs . viduals and 
included goynsel to families im- 
purposeful : (one ot ea packed ana 
infection exploit a historic the deplor- 
of patients det able 1940s 
with syphi- tragedy lor syphilis 
lis and in.” study con- 
gonorrhea are pels SE sicita by 
while with- — Kim Hoppe, the us. 
holding > Govern- 
treatment DIRECTOR OF ment in 
through — PUBLIC RELATIONS Guatemala. 
injections This was 
and spread- AND CORPORATE not a Johns 
ing infect- ; Hopkins 
ed’ gel on COMMUNICATIONS 1B y.” 
subjects’ FOR JHMI H © p pe 
genitals. wrote in an 
Doctors email to The 
infected News-Letter. 
prostitutes, _ soldiers, “Johns Hopkins did 
prisoners and mental not initiate, pay for, di- 


health patients. The sub- 
jects of the experiments 
were unaware at the 
time of what was being 
done to them. 


was 


rect or conduct the study 


in Guatemala. No non- 


profit university or hos- 
pital has ever been held 
liable for a study con- 


ducted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment.” 

In 2010, President 
Barack Obama _apolo- 
gized to former Gua- 
temalan President 
Alvaro Colom for the ex- 
periments. There was a 
previous lawsuit in 2012 
against the University 
that was dismissed by 
U.S. District Court Judg: 
Reggie Walton. ie 

“[T]he pleas of vic- 
tims for relief are more 
appropriately directed 
to the political branches 
of the federal govern- 
ment,” Hoppe wrote. 
“This lawsuit, however, 
is an attempt by plain- 


| tiffs’ counsel to exploit a 


historic tragedy for mon- 
etary gain. Plaintiffs’ 
legal claims are not sup-. 
ported by the facts. We 
will vigorously defend | 
the lawsuit.” 
According to The Bal- 
timore Sun, 124 people 


died from complications 


of the forced procedures. 
The lawsuit is seeking 
$75,000 in damages for 
each of the nine counts 
and as well as $1 billion 
in additional punitive 
damages. 


\] 
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Student acrobats 
unite in Circus Club 


The Circus Club, which was founded last year, meets twice a week. 


By NATHAN BICK 
For The News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins 
Circus Club was found- 
ed last year to further 
awareness of circus arts 
at Homewood and in the 
greater community. 


Generally, the term 
“circus arts” refers to the 
practice of gymnastic- 


style and performance- 
oriented events and skills. 
There are pedagogical 
systems to categorize cir- 
cus skills, including the 
Gurevich system, prac- 
ticed in Russia, and the 
Hovey Burgess system. 

The Hovey Burgess sys- 
tem divides circus skills 
into the following broad 
categories: juggling, equi- 
libristics and vaulting. The 
events are not usually the 
same as gymnastic events. 

The Circus Club was 
jointly founded by ju- 
niors Marni Epstein 
and Gwen Martin. Ep- 
stein has been involved 
with circus arts since 
she was 13 years old. 
She attended summer 
camps and flying trapeze 
school. She has always 
been focused on flying 
trapeze and other aerial 
skills such as silks, in 
which a person performs 
aerial acrobatics while 
hanging from silks at- 
tached to the ceiling. 

During a gap year be- 
tween high school and 
Hopkins, Epstein spent 
five months at a youth 
circus club in South Af- 
rica. She met Martin at 
Hopkins and discovered 
they shared a love for cir- 
cus. They decided to start 
the club in order to con- 
tinue practicing circus 
arts in college. 

The 12 club members 
meet once a week at the 
Mobtown Ballroom in 
downtown Baltimore for a 


two-hour training session. | 


These training sessions are 
led by Epstein and Martin, 
as well as the Mobtown 
Ballroom’s in-house pro- 
fessional aerial teacher. 

In addition to this once- 
per-week _aerial-focused 
training session down- 
town, the Circus Club also 
has a weekly session on 
the Homewood campus 
in the Ralph S. O’Connor 
Recreation Center, where 
they practice handstands, 
acrobatics and human 
pyramids. 

The actial focused ses- 
sions have limited space, 
and new members are 
accepted as spaces open 
up. The sessions held on 
campus at the Rec Center 
are open to the eas 


proved over the past year,” 
The club strives to 
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HAPI reacts to Israeli election with events 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
| Staff Writer 


nity 
| different 


The Hopkins commu- 
was exposed to two 
informational 


| events following the re- 
| election of Israeli Prime 


build a strong sense of | 
| with the aim of further- 


trust among its members, 
a trust that is essential for 


safe and successful team- | 


based circus. 


They also try to share | 
| extensive knowledge of 


relevant news and attend 
local circus events, such 
as a Washington, 


DiCxi 


performance of the Zip | 
Zap Circus, a South Af | 
rican social circus, or the | 


upcoming performance of | 


Cirque du Soleil’s Varekai 
in Baltimore this summer. 

“It’s been great for me 
to get to teach these skills 
to my peers and spread 
my love and passion for 
circus,” Epstein wrote. 

The Circus Club will 
be hosting a free show at 
the Mobtown Ballroom 
on April 30. The show 
will feature the club’s 
members 
acts such as aerial silks, 
acroyoga, human pyra- 
mids, cyr and German 
wheels and 
Free transportation to the 
event will be provided. 

“It’s a lot about body 
control and is super 
great,” club member Ve- 
ronica Reardon said. “It 
can be very frustrating but 
that makes getting new 
tricks that much more 
exciting. Circus Club is a 
great group of people to 
spend time with.” 


performing 


juggling. | 


‘talks 


| Minister Benjamin Ne- 


tanyahu. The’ Hopkins 
American Partnership 
for Israel (HAPI) hosted 
a discussion on Monday 
night, featuring three 
Hopkins professors with 
expertise in Israeli histo- 


| ry and politics. Addition- 


ally, Lev Lewis Grinberg 
of Ben Gurion University 
in Beersheba, Israel, ad- 
dressed the historical 
context of the election 
results in a March 26 lec- 
ture. 

HAPI hosted. profes- 
sors Steven David of the 


| political science depart- 
COURTESY OF MARNI EPSTEIN 


ment, Yitzhak Melamed 
of the philosophy de- 
partment and _ Robert 
Freedman of the political 
science department. The 
club sponsored the event 


ing its mission of student 
education. 

Each speaker at Mon- 
day’s. discussion had 


Israel and Israeli politics, 
according to senior Evan 
Brooker, HAPI’s co-pres- 
ident. 

“Melamed is someone 
who is very well-versed 
in Jewish thought and 
has a background with 
Israel,” Brooker said, 
“Freedman... was pres- 
ent for some high-level 
with Ministers 
Rabin and Sharon and 
has a lot of experience in 
Israeli foreign policy. Da- 
vid is a very well-known 
political science profes- 
sor and has published a 


| of Israeli foreign rela- 


tions.” 
He explained HAPI’s 
reasoning for hosting 


these particular speakers. 
“We have a lot of great 
resources here at Hop- 
kins and a lot of great 
professors who: have 
studied a lot of great is- 
sues and who I think will 
facilitate a great discus- 
sion,” Brooker said. 
Linda Maizels, the 
moderator of the panel, 
began with a brief de- 


scription of her work as 
the head of the Jewish 
Council for Public Af- 
fairs and discussed the 
importance of Israel to 
the United States due to 
the close relations be- 
tween the two nations 
and the ongoing nego- 
tiations focusing on halt- 
ing the progress of Iran’s 
burgeoning nuclear pro- 
grams. 

Freedman found ben- 
efits for the Arab popula- 
tion of Israel in the results 
of the recent election. 

“My impressions of the 
election: two positives,” 
Freedman said. “First, 
Yachad was a genuinely 


racist party... no votes; 
and second, the Arab 
parties unified and — I 


want to emphasize this — 
prior to unification... they 
were trying to outdo each 
other... over who could 
be more anti-Israel. Now 
perhaps that they’ve uni- 
fied they will worry more 
about their constituents’ 
needs... This could lead 
to the better integration 
of the Arab citizens of Is- 
rael.” 

David expressed con- 
cern that the reelection 
of Netanyahu may cause 
many Americans to be- 
come more distant from 
Israel despite the two 
countries’ historically 
close alignment. 

“My impression of 
the election has a lot to 
do with Israeli-Amer- 
ican relations and I’m 
very concerned... when 
you think of why Israel 
and America have been 


_ so closely aligned, why 


America has been such 
a strong ally of Israel, a 
central ally of Israel,” 
David said. : 
Senior Joanna Wexler 


thought the event helped _ 
great deal on the subject to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the US-Israeli 


relationship. 

“T think that this panel 
showed that even if we as 
Americans have our own 
personal beliefs about 
who is in political power 
in Israel, it is still of the 
utmost importance for 
the U.S. and Israel to re- 
main strong allies,” Wex- 
ler wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

David cited Israel's 
military prowess as a 
reason for the American- 


Israeli partnership. 

“Israel is by far the 
strongest military power 
in the region, it’s a reli- 
able ally and its gov- 
ernment can’t change 
overnight,” David said. 
“Tl don’t think the stra- 
tegic value of Israel is as 
significant, certainly, as 
it was during the Cold 

War... I don’t think the 
strategic significance is 
enough to sustain this 
relationship.” 

David said the cultur- 
al ties between the two 
countries could maintain 
their alliance. 

“T think what it really 
comes down to is com- 
mon values... I think most 
Americans see Israel as a 
country like us, a country 
of immigrants — a coun- 
try that is a democracy 
with a vibrant press, an 
independent judiciary, 
freedom for the individ- 
ual — and they see Is- 
rael as a country like us 
struggling to survive ina 
tough world,” David said. 
“Tf this common value as- 
pect is undermined, then 
I think America’s support 
for Israel will be under- 
mined.” 

Melamed expressed 
his beliefs that the im- 
mediate projections and 
possibilities for internal 
stability are low. 

“There are going to be 
bad things that will hap- 
pen,” Melamed said. “It’s 
not going to be a stable 
coalition... In terms of 
the prospects for the next 
five, 10 years, I don’t ex- 
pect many great things or 
good news.” 

According to Melamed, 
the slim possibility of the 


development of a coalition 


between the liberal parties 
and the Arab parties could 
peer the Saas ee 


dl an the Bevelopmnent ofa ) 


kind of moderate liberal 
leftist Islam,” Melamed 
said. “The Middle East 
would look much better 
than it does right now.” 
The panelists  dis- 
cussed the merits of a 


‘one-state versus a two- 


state solution to the Pales- 
tinian question. Melamed 
contended that a one-state 
solution is possible while 
Freedman and David 
promoted a two-state so- 
lution as the only way to 


achieve peace in the re- 
gion, arguing that Jews 
could never be safe unless 
they had their own state 
and held political power. 

Senior Spencer Perl 
was particularly drawn to 
the one-state versus two- 
state solution discussion. 

“I happen to have 
agreed with a lot of what 
professor Freedman 
said and found it diffi- 
cult to follow professor 
Melamed’s reasoning 
behind a one-state solu- 
tion,” Perl wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Brooker was pleased 
with the event and 
thought it furthered HA- 
PI’s mission. 

“The goal of our or- 
ganization is to promote 
a strong relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and Israel, 
and the best way we see 
that we can do that is to 
create events where facul- 
ty and students can come 
together and better learn 
about the facts and make 
more informed opinions,” 


Brooker said. 


Sophomore Dan Fried- 
man, co-president of 
HAPI, also thought the 
event was valuable. 

“It’s always important 
in these sorts of discus- 
sions to understand that 
while dialogue may get 
heated and closely held 
personal beliefs may be 
challenged, the discomfort 
that comes with hearing 
differing viewpoints on 
heated issues is precisely 
how progress is made 
and we grow as individu- 
als,” Friedman wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Grinberg’s March 26 
lecture, which was refer- 
enced by the speakers at 
HAPI’s panel, was an at- 
tempt to provide context 


v3 for the election results and 


“Grinberg argtt 
imbalances between so- 
cial groups prevented Is- 
rael from achieving true 
democracy. 

“Some balance of 
power is necessary if you 
want to have democracy,” 
he said. “If. one group. 
has power and the other 
group doesn’t have power, 
it’s very difficult to have 
democracy... In Israel, the 
question of the balance of 
power was very problem- 
atic from the beginning.” 


Construction on 3200) St. Paul apartment, retail complex begins 


3200 ST. PAUL From A1 
stakeholders.” 

The mixed-use devel- 
opment’s aesthetic will 
have similar features to 
neighboring buildings. 

“The building will 
feature a blend of brick 
and glass on the outside 
but in a more modern, 
contemporary man- 
ner than in most of the 
neighboring buildings,” 
Pula wrote. “We believe 
that the project will 
strengthen the connec- 
tions between JHU and 
the surrounding neigh- 
borhoods.” 

Aside from contribut- 
ing to the urban fabric by 
filling in the currently 
empty lot, Pula stated 
that the building will 
also increase the stabil- 
ity and safety of Charles 
Village. 

“Putting some 500+ 
more students into the 
center of Charles Village 
will increase Charles 
Village’s vitality and 
safety,” Pula wrote. “The 


| building will provide 
additional retail to both 


students and to the neigh- 


borhood, both of which — 


— accord|ing] to. studies 
are underserved.” abs 


Conception of the new 
building started when 
Hopkins purchased the 
property in 2007. It re- 
quested proposals for de- 
velopment in 2012 from 
10 development compa- 
nies. The response of Ar- 
mada Hoffler Properties 
and the Beatty Develop- 
ment Group was selected 
by the Hopkins Board of 
Trustees as the winning 
proposal, economically 
and technologically. 

_ “The team has exten- 
sive experience in Balti- 
more and is responsible for 
much of the transforma- 
tive work done in Harbor 
East — for example, Spin- 
naker Bay apartments, the 
Four Seasons Hotel and 
the Waterfront Marriott,” 
Shollenberger wrote. “We 
look forward to the im- 
pact their expertise will 
have on our students and 
the larger Charles Village 


community.” 


This will be the first 
collaboration between 
Armada Hoffler/Beatty 
and Hopkins. 

“Armada Hoffler/Be- 
atty will design, develop, 
finance, construct, own 


oe a ae 


The addition of the 
building is another ex- 
pansion of the Charles 
Village planned unit de- 
velopment (PUD), which 
started in the late 1990s. 

“A PUD is essentially 
a community plan that 
often includes some 
combination of housing, 
commercial office devel- 
opment and retail,” Shol- 
lenberger wrote. “Charles 
Commons, which opened 
in 2006, was an impor- 


tant step in the fulfill- 


ment of this plan, as was 
the retail space featuring 
Starbucks, Chipotle and 
{other businesses] on the 
east side of St. Paul that 
opened in 2008.” 

The 
pects that the building 
will further the revital- 
ization of Charles Vil- 


lage and serve as another 


critical bridge between 
the campus and beyond. 
“In the same way that 
Charles Commons and — 
the East Side of 3200 St. 
Paul Street began ‘the 
ie of hate 


University ex- ~ 


to further enhance this 
positive transformation,” 
Shollenberger wrote. 

In an interview with 
Commercial Property 
Executives in October 
2014, Tony Nero, presi- 
dent of development for 
Armada Hoffler Proper- 
ties, stated that the total 
cost for the development 
will be BP Esoam ate 


$65 million. 


The new building will 
be marketed toward ju- 
niors and seniors and will 
include study lounges, in- 
ternet and a fitness center. 
Students are expected to 


move into the building — 
which will be named in the 
coming months — in the 
2016-2017 academic year. 
Founded in 1979, Ar- 
mada Hoffler is a real es- ; 
tate and construction com- 
pany that has built more 
than 25.4 million square 
feet of real estate with a 
market value of over $3.3 
billion in the Mid-Atlantic 
and Southeastern United 
States. The Beatty Devel- 
opment Group, founded in 
2013 by Michael S. Beatty, is 
a Baltimore-based develop- 
pipers niece 
on mixed-use ie 
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JAYWALKING, rrom A1 

waved her down after she 
crossed the street in the 
afternoon. 
“Most people just kept 
going but me and one 
other person stopped,” 
Huselid wrote. “He gave 
us a little lecture about 
following pedestrian 
rules and took my infor- 
mation from my driver’s 
license.” 

Huselid wrote that 
many othér students were 
also jaywalking that day. 

“I was pretty an- 
noyed at first because 
there were clearly other 
people jaywalking that 
weren't getting ticket- 
ed,” Huselid wrote. 

She added that she was 
surprised at being stopped 
by-a police officer because 
jaywalking around cam- 
pus is common. 

“T've never been talk- 
ed to about it before,” 
Huselid wrote. 

Huselid received a no- 
tice from the BPD officer, 
which stated that jay- 
walking carries a fine of 
$50 to $500; however, the 
notice was simply an in- 
formational pamphlet. 

Freshman Wen Wen 
Teh also received a warn- 
ing and a lecture about 
traffic safety. 

“(The officer] said to 
be careful and [that} they 
want to prevent acci- 
dents,” Teh said. 

Some students said 
that they were unaware 
that crossing the street, 
even when no moving 
cars are present, is still 
considered jaywalking. 
Freshman Juliet Villegas 
has not been pulled aside 
by BPD officers, but she 
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said she was unaware 
that the law existed un- 
der those conditions. 

“Personally, I feel that 
Baltimore police issuing 
tickets for jaywalking is 
absolutely absurd,” Vil- 
legas said. “They're tar- 
geting college students 
who are ina rush to get to 
classes, meetings, events 
or possibly just wanting 
to go home. Baltimore 
police should be working 
on keeping the streets of 
Baltimore safe, not ha- 
rassing college students 
in a hurry.” 

Freshman Angad Up- 
pal expressed similar dis- 
satisfaction with the Balti- 
more Police. 

“I believe that Balti- 
more City Police has far 
worse issues and offend- 
ers of the laws that they 
should be putting their 
time towards instead 
of harmless college stu- 
dents,” he said. “I do un- 
derstand why they’re here 
— to keep us safe. And 
they're just doing their 
job, but they could be 
doing better things with 
their time.” 

Lt. Stephen Moffett, 
crime prevention and 
event security coordina- 
tor for Hopkins Campus 
Safety and Security, wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter that BPD is exercis- 
ing more vigilance due 
to the commencement of 
construction on St. Paul 
Street between 32nd and 
33rd Streets. 

“In the past, police 
have utilized enforcement 
at other times during the 
year to get pedestrians’ at- 
tentions,” Moffett wrote. 
“All too often, pedestrians 
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Police warn and cile campus jaywalkers 


BPD officers have been ticketing pedestrians on North Charles Street. 


are seen distracted with 
phones, iPods or wearing 
ear buds when crossing 
the busy intersection of 
33rd and St. Paul, as well as 
other streets near campus.” 

Historically, police 
have also ticketed and 
given warnings to stu- 
dents to ensure that stu- 
dents understand road 
safety, a concept that 
is also stressed during 
freshmen orientation. 

“The streets can be 
dangerous enough due 
to inattentive drivers,” 
Moffett wrote. “During 
our Freshman Neighbor- 
hood Safety Walks in the 
fall, we always stress the 
importance of traffic safe- 
ty. It is my understand- 
ing that freshman take 
a ‘Roads Scholar Pledge’ 
during the orientation 
process.” 
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COURTESY OF JHU SNAPS 


Several collisions oc- 
curred on the streets | 
around Homewood in 
the recent past. In the 
summer of 2011, then- | 
sophomore Ben Zucker | 
and then-freshman Ra- 
chel Cohen were seri- 
ously injured by a drunk 
driver in a hit-and-run 
accident at St. Paul and 
33rd Streets. Earlier that 
year, Nathan Krasno- 
poler suffered severe 
brain damage after a car 
hit his bike, and, in 2009, 
Miriam Frank] was killed 
by a drunk driver when 
she tried to cross St. Paul 
Street. 


| Bloomberg 


Moffett recommended 
that students check the 
campus safety Facebook 
page for more tips. 

BPD representatives did 
not respond for comment 
before the press deadline. 


By WILL ANDERSON 
| Staff Writer 
The University an- 


| nounced the creation of 


four new Bloomberg Dis- 


| tinguished Professor po- 


sitions, which emphasize 
cross-departmental  col- 
laboration, made possible 
by a $350 million gift from 
Michael J. Bloomberg; for- 


| mer New York City mayor 


and Hopkins alumnus. 

The new appointments 
increase the number of 
Bloomberg Distinguished 
Professors to 10; the Uni- 
versity plans to have 50 
professors 
within four years. 

Arturo Casadevall is an 
AIDS and fungus research- 


| er focusing on the role of 


Cryptococcus neoformans, 
a pathogenic yeast, in the 
deaths of many AIDS pa- 
tients in the 1980s. He now 
serves as chair of the de- 
partment of Molecular Mi- 
crobiology and Immunolo- 
gy at the Bloomberg School 


| of Public Health and wants 


to use his new position to 
focus on understanding 
how the immune system 
fights diseases and how 
microbes interact with it. 
Christopher Chute is a 
former epidemiologist and 
statistician. He previously 
worked at the Mayo Clinic 
for 27 years and is now the 
chief health research in- 


| formation officer of Johns 
| Hopkins Medicine. Chute 


cited a desire to tackle new 

challenges as his reason 

for taking the position. 
Steven Salzberg is a 


‘University announces 
Bloomberg Professors 


computational _ biologist 
and pioneer in genetic 
computing who began 
his career as. an assistant 
professor in computer sci- 
ence at Hopkins. One of 
his goals is to integrate and 
create databases of DNA 
sequences and RNA ex- 
pression levels to stream- 
line access and customize 
patient treatment. Salzberg 
is currently teaching a new 
graduate-level course en- 
titled “Computational Per- 
sonal Geonomics.” He has 
a science blog on forbes.com 
that has more than 1.5 mil- 
lion views per year. 
Alexander Szalay, di- 
rector of the Institute. for 
Data Intensive Engineer- 
ing and Science at Johns 
Hopkins, started his ca- 
reer as an astronomer but 
now works predominantly 
with data and supercom- 
puter access for radiation, 
oncology and genomics. 
Szalay will be teaching a 
new class on data science 
with particular attention 
to statistics, computer sci- 
ence and basic sciences. 
The class will emphasize 
skills that he believes will 
be paramount to the next 
generation of scientists. 
The appointments of 
Casadevall, Chute, Salz- 


‘berg and Szalay as Bloom- 


berg Distinguished Pro-. 
fessors was announced 
via email on Monday. 

Past Bloomberg Distin- 
guished Professors have 
included Peter Agre, Car- 
ol Greider, Kathryn Edin, 
Stephen Morgan and 
Kathleen Sutcliffe. 
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By CATHERINE 


PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 
Many students gath- 


ered in the Glass Pavilion 
on Wednesday to view and 
taste baked goods inspired 
by books at the second an- 
nual Read it and Eat it Ed- 
ible Book Festival, hosted 
by the Sheridan Libraries. 

The baking competition 
mostly featured cakes, but 
there were also cookies 
and a Jell-O mold. 

The participants were 
competing for four prizes. 
The first was awarded for 
“Best Effort” and went to 
senior Anita Dam for her 
Cat in the Hat-inspired treat. 
The “Most Delicious” went 
to juniors Naomi Ephraim, 
Demmi Hersh, Laura Sca- 
vo and Sarah Trejo for their 
Giving Tree-themed baked 
good, and “Best Literary 
Theme” went to senior 
Stephanie Huie and sopho- 
more Maggie Weese for 
their Alice in Wonderland- 
inspired cookies. 

Finally, “Funniest, Pun- 
niest” was awarded to 
sophomores Stephanie 
Herrera and Erica Schwarz 
for their treat modeled af- 
ter The Great Gatsby. The 
awards, which were gift 
cards ranging from $90 
to $175, were distributed 
based on the popular vote 
of attendees. 

Additionally, 
Weissman, 

alumna and local chil- 
dren’s author, decided 
which baked good would 
receive the prize for “Best 
in Show.” 

The event was facili- 
tated by both Heidi Herr, 
the librarian for English 
and philosophy and out- 
reach coordinator for 
Special Collections, and 
Chellammal Vaidyana- 
than, the curator of 19th 
and 20th Century Rare 
Books and Manuscripts 
as well as the academic li- 
aison for history, African 
studies and Latin Ameri- 
can studies. 

According to Herr, the 
guidelines for entering a 
baked good in the compe- 
tition were loose. 

“The cakes have to cor- 
respond to a work of lit- 
erature or a work of non- 
fiction. Other than that, 
we let people’s imagina- 
tions flow. Some cakes are 
based on characters. Some 
are more conceptual and 
based on entire novels,” 
Herr said. 

Herr was pleased with 
the high turnout at the 
event. 

“We have way more 
people this year, along 
with a larger variety of 
cakes,” she said. “Last year, 
we had about 20 entries 
[and] this year over 30... We 
have so many people from 
throughout the Hopkins 
universe here and people 

just seem very happy. I’m 


Elissa 


Jong entered his cake. inspired by Le Petit Prince in the competition. 


a Hopkins» 


proud to be part of a com- 
munity that has so many 
sugar fiends. I have to say, 
people are really bringing 
their ‘cake-game’ to the 
festival this year. The talent 
amongst our student bak- 
ers is phenomenal.” 

Huie, a first-time par- 
ticipant, agreed that the 
event had a good turn- 
out and featured talented 
bakers. 

“I didn’t expect it to be 
this crowded. It’s really 
fun, and everyone was re- 


ally creative with all their | 


ideas,” Huie said. 

Huie and Weese made 
shortbread cookies de- 
signed as teabags and 
presented them as part of 
an Alice in Wonderland-in- 
spired mad tea party set. 

“We're not 
by any means. We just 
thought it was something 
cool. We were cooking 
and baking for seven 


| amnesty 


bakers | 


hours yesterday, so it was | 


a lot of fun,” Huie said. 

Anyone associated 
with Hopkins was al- 
lowed to enter a baked 
good in the competition, 
according to Herr. 

“You have to be a Hop- 
kins affiliate, so a student, 
staff member or spouse 
of a staff member, for 
instance, [could] enter,’ 
Herr said. 

According to Herr, the 
concept behind the fes- 


tival was developed in | 


2000, and the competition 
has since become popular 


internationally. 
“Colleges and.  mu- 
seums throughout the 


world have been doing 
this. since 2000, and we 
felt that it was time for 
Hopkins to take part in it, 
too,” Herr said. 

Herr felt the event 


would be especially bene- | 
ficial to Hopkins students. 
“We know that Hop- | 


kins students in particu- 
lar are stressed. We want- 
ed to create a fun event, 
and who doesn’t like 


cake? It seems that stu- | 


dents really enjoy it based 

on the numbers we have 

here,” Herr said. 
Freshman Holly Tice 


said she was impressed | 


by the cake designs. 
“Tt was cool to see the 


’ different cakes and to taste 


them. I love cake. I think 
they should have waited 
a little longer to cut into 
them, though, so people 
could actually see the de- 
signs. But, overall, a great 
event,” Tice said. 

Anne-Elizabeth Brod- 
sky, a senior lecturer in 
the Expository Writing 
Program, also enjoyed the 
event and attended it with 
her children. 

“The cakes are beau- 
tiful and delicious. It’s 
such a different kind of 
opportunity for people 
to see each other and to 
be creative and to eat,” 
Brodsky said. 
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MSE Library presents (Candidates discuss policy goals, school pride 
Edible Book Festival 


Debate topics ranged from Greek life and civic engagement to their ideal commencement speaker 


SGA, From Al 
subjects ranging from 
alcohol policy to Spring 
Fair and take questions 


from the audience,” Bon- 
su wrote. 
Each candidate be- 


gan by making his or her 
opening statement, which 
was followed by a moder- 
ated period of questions 
and answers. 

“T still think there’s 
room for improvement. 
Last year, I led one of the 
three SGA branches as 
Chief Justice of the Judi- 
ciary,” Bartholet said in 
his opening statement. 

Zappone described 
her idea of creating a 
policy that would grant 
to anyone 
who reports dangerous 
drinking or rape. 

“An amnesty policy 
would protect any in- 
dividual who calls on 
behalf of another and 
protect them from juris- 
diction from the admin- 
istration. To move cam- 
pus safety [forward], 
really think that we have 
the ability to create a safe 
campus for ourselves giv- 
en the opportunity,” Zap- 
pone said. 

Plush focused on the 
importance of strengthen- 
ing school pride. 

“Something that lacks 
at Hopkins is student 
unity. I want to see more 
programming events 
like Commemoration 
Ball,” he said. “I believe 
it is imperative that SGA 
start a marketing agency. 
Above all, I’m really ex- 
cited to develop a posi- 
tive experience among 
Hopkins students.” 

Stanton discussed his 


‘ap ‘previous experiences and 


qualifications. 

“As. secretary, 1 be- 
lieve that leadership is 
very important, as well 
as personal skills. My 
organizational skills 
have been shown at my 
internships at Drivewell 
[a start-up company] in 


| social media skills,” he 


said. “We want to be able 
to support the entirety of 
all Hopkins-related web- 
sites and hold executive 
office hours, hopefully 
on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays.” 

Bee emphasized his 
role on the Student Activ- 
ities Commission (SAC) 
and his support for stu- 
dent-run business initia- 
tives. 

“There. are a lot of 
flaws in the SAC commis- 
sion, so I believe that ed- 
ucating clubs and group 
leaders on how to write 
grants [is] beneficial for 
the treasurer and the 
student groups to secure 
funding.” 

Bonsu asked Bee how 
he would increase sup- 
port and awareness for 


minorities if he was 
elected. 
“I think that goes back 


to looking at clubs and 
groups. It comes back to 
creating that better bond 
between SAC commis- 
sioners and the groups 
themselves,” Bee said. 

Plush was asked about 
administrative account- 
ability. 

“IA solution is] poten- 
tially having the Execu- 
tive President becoming 
a non-voting member on 
the Board of Trustees. 
There is a huge discon- 


nect between what the - 


students want and what 
administrators and of- 
ficers of the school ac- 


tually do,” Plush said. 


“(There needs to be] more 
student input through 
anonymous surveys or 
direct input to those 


commis- 
S150) 4s 
t he m - 
selves.” 

Bonsu 
asked 
the vice 
presiden- 
tial can- 
didates 
how they 
would en- 
sure that 
they act as 
impartial 
adjudica- 
tors in the 
SGA sen- 
ate. 

teas 
essential 
to be gov- 
erned en- 
tirely by the rule of law. 
When you have to run 
the senate, you have to 
run it in a mannerism 
that respects everyone’s 
beliefs. Making sure mi- 
nority voices are heard is 
the best way to do that,” 
Bartholet said. 

“I would ensure the 
efficiency of the senate,” 
Zappone said. “I would 
study very 
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The SGA meets every week in Charles Commons and will hold its elections this weekend. 


student involvement in 
making decisions affect- 
ing Greek life. 

“The policy I’d really 
talk about is Greek life, 
and I think a lot of peo- 
ple under [Daniels] are 
misguided about Greek 


life,” he said. 
“IT know  [Daniels’] 
son very well... I would 


ask what one change he 
could make 


much the to help im- 
Robert’s “There isa prove this 
Rules of ’ Sich ores 
Order [par- huge disconnect Stanton 
liamen- 5 ; - said. 
tary rules etween what aA eh 
of proce- students want asked 
dure]. who the 

The vice and what ideal com- 
presiden- aie mencement 
tial candi. @dministrators... % Diet ak: i 
dates were actually do.” would be, 
also asked Bartholet, 
what SGA’s — SGA EXECUTIVE chose Hill-- 
Glieca test PRESIDE ary Clinton 
strength Ne because. 
and weak- EUs oh she’ would 
ness were. 43 : 

a =r he Qc ae + ica 
SGA has sight. 
always’ had “What we need at Hop- 


the best intentions but 
hasn't always gone about 
doing things in the right 
way,” Bartholet said. 
“When you're on SGA, 
the senate is speaking for 
the entire student body 
of Johns Hopkins. We 
should be much more in- 
volved in a policy role.” 
Zappone focused on 
the structure of SGA and 
subcommittees, both of 
which she said needed 
reform. 
The candidates were 
asked what they would 
say if they were given 
the opportunity for a 
one-on-one lunch with 
University President 
Ronald J. Daniels. 
“There’s a lot of kids 
who just are not truly 
happy here. It feels like 
the administration are 
stiff-arming us a_ lot,” 
Bee said. “I'd try to be 
as honest and frank with 
him as possible.” 
Bartholet empha- 
sized the importance of 


kins more than anything 
is civic involvement. Stu- 
dents need to ask ques- 
tions, hold the govern- 


ment accountable,” he 
said. 
Zappone said FFC staff 


member Gladys Burrell. 

“She unites people on 
this campus and is a light 
and inspiration.” 

Bee also had a hypo- 
thetical commencement 
speaker in mind. ; 

“Gandhi, because he’s 
also about peacefulness 
and cooperation. We need 
cooperation and_ coordi- 
nation between students 
and the administration,” 
Bee said. 

“Dave Grohl, the lead 
singer of the Foo Fight- 
ers,” Plush said, “because 
he cares so much about 
giving back to the com- 
munities that helped him. 
That all starts with having 
a positive experience.” 

Stanton said he 
would bring Hakeem 
Olajuwon, a former NBA 
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player, to speak at com- 
mencement. 

“He’s from the Congo 
and has brought so much 
light to Africa itself. He’s 
spoke at the UN and other 
NGOs, advocating for the 
rights of African civilians 
and some of the problems 
they're facing now,” he 
said. 

Lastly, the candidates 
were asked to describe a 
policy that they would try 
to implement. 

Zappone explained a 
project that she spear- 
headed which will in- 
volve the placement of 
massage chairs in Lever- 
ing. Bee discussed bring- 
ing in locally sourced 
grain to increase campus 
sustainability. 

Stanton focused on 
marketing student ideas 
and encouraging  stu- 
dent businesses. Bart- 
holet discussed increas- 
nes student. engagement 


cand petition depart- 


ments to suggest new 
majors or minors. 

After the program, 
senior Maxwell Dickey, 
who currently has four 
pending bills in SGA, 
condemned the lack of 
competition in the execu- 
tive board election. 

“I think apathy is 
SGA's biggest weakness,” 
Dickey said. “Last year’s 
election had a 35 percent 
decline in votership, but 
there’s even fewer can- 
didates. The fact is that 
students don’t see SGA 
as a worthwhile vector of 
change. It’s turned into 
an exclusive club.” — 

Dickey was one of 
fewer than five students, 
not including current 
SGA members, in atten- 
dance at the debate. 


Editor’s Note: Editor- 
in-Chief Jack Bartholet is 
a candidate for executive 
vice president. He was not 
involved in the writing or 
editing of this article in any 
capacity. 
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here’s an odd, 
pervasive 
murmur that 
seems to fol- 
low myself 
and many of the seniors 


that I know. It sighs, “I’m 
tired.” It whispers, “I feel 
diluted.” It moans, “Get 


me out of here.” 

I think the biggest con- 
trast I’ve seen between 
who we were four years 
ago and who we are now 
is the difference between 
our once bright-eyed, un- 
reserved selves and our 
current bleary-eyed, jad- 
ed selves. 

That’s not to say we're 
solely and absolutely 
filled with discontent or 
indifference. But some- 
thing happens to you 
when you become fixed, 
static, in an institution 
that once felt monumental 
and large — an institution 
that now seems like it has 
shrunk to the quadrants 
of four blocks and four 
years and feels more like a 
bubble than a balloon that 
can lift you anywhere. 

Routines can. drain. 
Progress, when slotted a 
number of 15 credits and 
50 minutes in a classroom 
five times a week, be- 
comes a reflex. 

Sure, there are mo- 
ments, respites, that dot 
our years here and break 
up the Georgian brick 
and white marble. There 
are vacations, Spring Fair, 
holidays, internships that 


chance to distance our- 
selves, loosen the leash. 
But they’re all still part 
of this system. They're 
cracks, but they’re still 
cracks embedded in the 
brick and marble. 

And yet, we're not un- 
grateful, although many 
of us are scared of com- 
ing off that way. But, as 
one of my friends puts it, 
“Tt feels like Whose Line Is 
It Anyway — everything's 
made up and the points 
(grades) don’t matter.” 
We're working toward 
something that validates 
years of work but that.de- 
preciates in value every 
year Every year a college 
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education becomes less 
noteworthy, and every 
year we don’t “use” it, its 
worth wanes. 

It’s a system. It’s a sys- 
tem that we are a part 
of. It’s a system that’s 
meant to serve as many 
people as possible rather 
than serving individu- 
als to the fullest extent. 
And that’s all good in its 
utilitarian sense, but it 
produces a disconnect for 
the individual. 

The system works, 
though, for many people. 
One knows what they 


take. us want,  ful- 
off cam- . fills certain 
us and ; =eriterta, 
. beatings Camille produces 
that take ° a certain 
< Tambunting 
try. These d h h a specific 
moments An T| en TI ere output. It’s 
let us top-down. 
“breathe” One is also 
— they Was One given the 
give us a devices to 


build. oneself. You don’t 
know what you want, 
but here are packages, 
toolboxes, you can use to 
create a product. It’s bot- 
tom-up. But where is the 
in-between? Where is the 
fluidity? Where is the un- 
fettered howl? 

At one point, it feels 
like you're doing things 
not for yourself but for 
the system, to get by in 
the system, to fulfill your 
role in the system, 

This disconnect in 
the individual, I think, 
stems from the _ belief 
that this institution pro- 
vides boundless: oppor- 
tunities for us, but at the 
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Feb 12, 2015, 8:57 AM 


liked your moment 


Feb 12, 2015, 3:49 PM 


| 
| 


COURTESY OFBERNARDO VILLAS BOAS VIA FLICKR | 
When we graduate, when we stand in the center of this inconclusive coliseum, how will we feel? 


same time leads us into 
functioning by its unal- 
terable machinery. 

But we chose this ma- 
chinery. We all chose 
to be here, and we're all 
studying in departments 


Another friend told 
me, “The culmination of 
all of this is something 
weve been _ idolizing, 


‘since we were young. But 


The five stages of 


pring break 

came and went, 

and despite our 

new tans and 

the monster of 

a hangover, we’ve been 

thrown back into the 
Hopkins minefield. 

Wouldn't it have been 

great if midterms were 

the week before break, 

and then we could haved 

eased ourselves back 

into school during these 


| couple of weeks? Yeah, it 


would be, but midterms 
at Hopkins are always. 
So down a few ibupro- 
fen, pick up a venti from 
Starbucks, 


post-spring break grief 


ally. You'd do anything to 
get just one more day of 
spring break. 

That brings us ta the 
third stage, bargaining. 
You really would do any- 
thing. If you could just 
have one more day of 
break, you'll study really 
hard for your chemistry 
midterm. For another 
week, you'd start go- 
ing to the gym. For two 
weeks you would buy 
every homeless person 
on St. Paul Street enough 
sandwiches to last them 
through the end of the se- 
mester. And for- another 

month? You 


| and hit the eune would never 
| books. Gillian procrastinate 
But first, again. 
let me lead Maybe 
you down Lelchuk you wouldn't 
the five go that far. 
stages of h You wouldn't 
grief. Don't Fres Eyes trade the 
argue. You hours you 
are griev- spend scroll- 


this is it. And it’s disap- | 
| thing near and dear to 


pointing.” 


| hometown, 


we're inter- Wires ries 
ested in and ‘so close to | 
that repre- Why do we feel the end, the 
sent a part 5 summation 
of ourselves. invalidated, a of all the 
But then why j- ae oints ~ that | 
does it feel little bit like a oe or may | 
like our in- herd of sheep, not mat- 
dividuality j ter, that we 
is put on a cheated, jaded? can't handle 


back burner? 

Why does it 
feel like we’re so discon- 
nected from _ ourselves, 
our other passions? Why 
do we feel invalidated, 
a little bit like a herd of 
sheep, cheated, jaded? 

We've been focused for 
so long on this one, singu- 
lar part of ourselves, the 
part that we’ve been told 
matters the most, the part 
that leads to a career and 
financial security. We’re 
tired. And we're lost. 

In One Hundred Years 
of Solitude, Gabriel Gar- 
cia Marquez writes, “The 
search for lost things is 
hindered by routine hab- 
its and that is why it’s so 
hard to find them.” 

We're in this routine 
and we've lost a dimen- 
sion of ourselves. We’ve 
looked back and retraced 
our everyday steps, but 
we can’t find it. And that’s 
because we're retracing 


the rigid pattern of this 


machinery, not the steps 
that deviated from it that 
helped create that indi- 
viduality in the first place. 


0000 Verizon > 


oo 


Message 


it anymore, 
and it mani- 


fests itself in boredom 


and indignation. 

This is it. But it’s clear 
that in two months the 
thing we’ve been idoliz- 
ing isn’t going to be close 
to ideal. We'll still be 
filled with this disconnect 
of who we were before 
college, who we were dur- 
ing it and who we're sup- 
posed to be after. 

I don’t know if this dis- 
connect, this ennui, will 
dissipate as we accelerate 


toward graduation: I don't | 


know if this dissonance is 
abad thing or what it could 
produce or will produce. I 
can't say that I won't feel 
like this institution is mon- 
umental and large again 
once I join its abounding 
alumni network. _ 

But I hope that, despite 
how we feel now, that 
we will all run onto that 
stage, screaming at the 
top of our lungs, letting 
out an’ unfettered howl 
while a crowd greets, in 


camaraderie, each gradu- - 


ating gladiator. 


4:02 AM 


Oo Tate 


@ 4 100% sem 


Feb 10, 2015, 7:33,PM 
Q Could you pipe down please 


Feb 12, 2015, 4:02 AM 


1 do what | want 


fe zxcvenme) 
ae. 


ing. You've lost some- 


your heart: the freedom 
to party. Gone are the 
warm nights you spent 
dancing on the beach, 
or the raging good times 
you had laughing at the 
high schoolers in your 
or the un- 
forgettable moment of 
biting into one of your 
mom’s homemade choc- 
olate chip cookies for the 
first time in months. 
Now you've’ been 
thrust right back into the 
crazy, unseasonably cold 


ed  depres- 
sion? You've 


work in this 


ing through Tumblr for 
anything, except maybe 
permission to keep a pet 
in the dorms. You're fin- 
ished with the bargain- 
ing, then. On to the next 
step: depression. 

You've been crying 
a lot, and you don’t re- 
ally know why. You 
think maybe it’s because 
it’s so cold, or because 
you've got a lot of work 
to do and you're really 
stressed out. Well, that’s 
wrong. You're crying be- 
cause you're still griev- 
ing over your loss. 


world of academia. How Once you've  real- 
are you sup- ized iit, you 
posed to re- Me if 
turn to your ou’ll ever 
schoolwork You've got the mie past 
hen you ‘re post-spring this debili- 
sufferin Bad " nee tating _sadt 

| from a very’ break blues, ness. Will 
specific sea- 2 you ever 
sonal affect- and you pat t be able to 


smile again? 
You were so 


got the post- condition. happy over 
spring break break, _ly- 
blues, and ing under 
you can’t the sun, but 


work in this condition. 
You say you're fine? 
Well, that’s just the first 
stage of grief: denial. 
You are totally okay with 
the fact that you tasted 
the sweet ambrosia of 


break before having it 


wrenched away from you 


after only seven days. | 


That doesn’t bother you 
at all. Alright, well, how 
about the fact that you've 
got three midterms, two 
papers and a group proj- 
ect all due in the next 
four days? 

Okay, there you go, 
you're starting to realize 
it. You’ve been wronged 
by the calendar system, 
and you're angry about 
it. You're in the second - 
stage now, and you have 
every right to be. You got 
a glimpse of the glori- 
ous freedom of summer, 
but then it was snatched 
from you after only a 
week, and you were 
forced to return to the 
cold depths of academia. 
Unless you're from the 
north, in which case, ye 
come to the warmth. 

Why would Ronny D 
let you experience Cabo, 


Miami or Panama City. 


Beach if he was only go- 


ing to make you return 
to the oh-so-thrilling 
worlds of organic chem- 
‘istry and Shakespearean 
sonnets? How dare he! If 
Ronny D wasn’t so cool, 
you would want to egg 
his house. 

You're not angry at 
our illustrious and rad 
president, though. Are 
you even angry at any- 
one anymore? Not re- 


a ~ 


without that week of 
bliss, you might never 
feel such joy again. 

When the sun goes 
down, you wonder if 
it'll come up again, each 
morning you wonder 
why the sun shines so 
stupidly bright when it’s 
still freezing outside. But 
hey, at least the sun is 
shining. We’ve only got 
a few more weeks of the 
semester left, and then it’s 
summer! 

Ah, summer, the most 
magical time of the year. 
(Don’t bring Christmas 
into this or we’ll need 
a new outline for post- 
holiday grief.) Summer 
is so close you're already 
sweating from the heat. 
You can already taste the 
popsicles, the beach trips 
and best of all, the depar- 
ture from the library. 

Just keep thinking 
about summer, and you'll 
be fine. You'll reach the fi- — 
nal stage, acceptance, and 


. it will be like the spring 


break blues never. existed 
in the first place. 


Disclaimer: My knowl- ° 
edge of depression and 
seasonal _affectedness ° 
disorder is cursory at 
best. If you think you 
may be suffering from 
one of the two or feel 
the need to speak to 
someone, consider visit- 
ing the Johns Hopkins 
University Counseling 
Center (web.jhu.edu/coun-. 
selingcenter), a great re- 
source here at Hopkins, - 
_ or the student run group, 
‘A Place to Talk a 
jh. ole 


ae, 3 
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Ten great things 
about spring 
in Baltimore: 


1. Crab season is near 


2. Drinking ice cold Natty 
Boh’s in the sun 


3. Proximity to D.C’s Cherry 
Blossom Festival 


4. Preakness! 


5. Farmer’s markets 


6.Nomoreicebutno 
sweltering humidity (yet) 


7. Charles Village Festival 


8. The Orioles season starts! 


9. Perfect weather for 
exploring the county’s 


hiking trails 


10. FlowerMart in Mt. 


Vernon 


Dandyism through the 


he author 
of the poem 
“Candy is 


dandy but li- 

quor is quick- 
er” got it all wrong: any 
self-respecting dandy 
would agree that liquor 
trumps candy when it 
comes to dandiness — so 
does sartorial elegance, 
quick-witted banter and 
quoting “The Flowers of 
Evil,” probably. 

But the elusive im- 
ages of exclusive gentle- 
men clubs, smoky salons 
and top hats hide, or at 
least disguise, the true 
definition of a dandy. Let 
us then embark on the 
noble quest of defining, 
identifying and maybe 
seeking out the modern 
version of such a rare 


breed. Who were or even 
are dandies?. On whose 
side are they? 

Finding out the ori- 
gins of the heroes of our 
quest requires a brief 
time travel to London 
in the late 18th century. 
If we’re careful to avoid 
the horse carriages, we 
may be lucky enough 
to make Sir Beau Brum- 
mell’s acquaintance, and 
he will tell us everything 
he knows about the topic 
while smoking a cigar in 
his decorous apartment. 

Dandies, he’ll surely 
say, never come from up- 
per classes. Those in the 
ups — lords and such, — 
think their lifestyle or- 
dinary and, so, pay little 
attention to the lavish 
beauty of art or exquisite 


COURTESY OF DPMS VIA FLICKR 
Oscar Wilde epitomized and influenced dandyism through the ane 
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Iiscovering style trends abroad over break 


pring break 
is usually the 
time where you 
only  biki- 
and burns 
for miles. For me, how- 
ever, I’m always in Ire- 
land during break, get- 
ting paler and staying 
indoors. The one benefit 
to my overcast country is 
getting to see the trends 
across the pond and how 
radically different they 
are than the ones here. 
The outfits are tighter, 
the hair is voluminous 


see 
nis 


black eye shadow, very 
little reality is depicted. 
Their hair is also vastly 
more voluminous than 
ours. They primp and 
prime it to perfection. 
I've often tried to attain 
the height and shape of 
those haircuts, but, alas, 
I think an accent is need- 
ed in order to reach that 
level of perfection. 

In other countries — 
ours included — style 
during the day is usually 
indicative of personal 
style at night. Someone 


and jeans are rarely on who wears sweats to 
the horizon. class is not 

For me, e about to break 
Irish fashion Katharine out the leath- 
just doesn’t er pants as 
do it. Between fast as others. 
the over-sex- U ery In Ireland, 
ualized out- this is en- 
fits and thick L| k& tirely differ- 
makeup, _ it’s Ipstic ent. People’s 
hard for me makeup dur- 
to _ imagine a Camera ing the day 
wearing any may be ready 


of their trends at night, 
let alone to class. Over 
the years, having trav- 
elled to 10 different 
countries, I’ve learned 
that the best way to 
find your own style is to 
study the style of others. 
While it may not be my 
“cup of Irish tea,” I’ve 
learned a lot and taken 
some things home with 
me on each trip. 

Irish women clearly 
watch a lot of makeup 
tutorials on YouTube. 
They contour, highlight 
and shade any aspect 
of their faces. It leads 
me to question — why? 
Now don’t mistake me 
for a snob; I cling to my 
eyeliner more than my 
Blackboard account, but 
I never understood the 
idea of wearing false 
lashes during the day. 
Between the thick foun- 
dation, false lashes and 


for nighttime, but their 
outfits are not. Between 
the tracksuits, leggings, 
converse and teased hair, 
comfort is the priority. 
This becomes comical 


‘when you go out in Dub- 


lin approximately seven 
hours later. Irish women 
often wear the tight- 
est dresses and highest 
heels imaginable. They 
look amazing, but no one 
is comfortable. 

When I lived in the 
city this past summer, 
I often went out feel- 
ing underdressed. For 
someone who is usually 
the most accessorized, 
I felt odd. Never had I 
looked so young and felt 
so out of place. I began 
to question what made 
these women dress that 
way. Why did my friends 
look so radically differ- 
ent at night than during 
the day? One day, I de- 
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COURTESY OF GIUSEPPE MILO VIA FLICKR 
Discovering a city’s fashion gives you a sense of the people in it. 


cided to try and keep up. 
My routine took hours, 
and the response was 
no different than usual. 
I realized that when 
you establish your own 
style routine, it’s nearly 
impossible to break it. 
For me, I can’t leave the 
house without eyeliner, 
and for the women of 
Ireland, they couldn't 
leave the house with- 
out their usual routine. 
My beginning judgment 
was wrong about these 
women.Sometimes, 


something that appears . 


uncomfortable is just a 
comfort of routine and 
necessary for security in 
the night’s plans. 

I think that’s just the 
way women are and how 
countries differ. Each 
time I arrive back in Bal- 
timore from Dublin, I’m 
comforted by the relaxed 
outfits and general sense 
of self. Ireland has taught 
me a lot about fashion. Re- 
gardless of my opinions 
on their trends, they real- 


ly made me appreciate the 
approach in the United 
States to “self” style. 

While we have fads, 
no outfit is ever that out 
of place or inappropriate. 
My Irish trips to Topshop 
are never cheap, but they 
also remain indicative of 
who I am. The best way 
to travel is to find the 
middle between who you 
are and what the country 
represents. Wherever you 
travel for summer vaca- 
tion, keep that in mind. 
Pick up a few memen- 
tos from your vacation, 
but be realistic. Never 
again will you wear that 
Hawaiian wrap skirt in 
Gilman or the Vespa bag 
from Rome. 

Traveling is the perfect 
way to expand your hori- 
zons and learn who you 
are in a different setting. 
Ireland is very much a 
part of who I am, but at 
the end of the day, I will 
never wear a set of false 
lashes during the day... 
hopefully. 


ages and a search for the modern day dandy 


mastery of their cooks. 
They need someone from 
the middle class, an in- 
telligent loner, to show 
them the pleasures of a 
beautiful life. 

Dandies appeared at 
the crossroads 
of the end of 
aristocracy 


Katie B- 


Girl motto: You’re no one 
until you're talked about. 

We're leaving Brum- 
mell’s apartment to pay 
a visit to 19th-century 
Paris, where the “second 
wave” of dandyism oc- 
curred, and in- 
viting Baude- 
laire to be our 


and the birth guide. Closer 
of democracy. h 14 to bohemian 
They came W at Kati e ideas, Parisian 
to define the fs dandies made 
“new” _aris- D d beauty and 
tocracy, remi- | art into a cult 
niscent of the rather than 


English ideas about the 
perfect gentleman yet- 
with no blue blood to 
back it up. Dandyism is 
a cult of a person, not a 
background. If you're 
more amusing than the 
prince, who cares if your 
father is merely a politi- 
cian, am I right? (Brum- 
mell is smirking, prob- 
ably.) 

After Beau hints that it 
is time for you to leave (as 
it is time for his boots to 
be polished with cham- 
pagne), don’t ask ama- 
teur questions; a proper 
dandy is always an ec- 
centric myth. They could 
be guest lecturers in any 
public relations class. 
Dandyism is a flirtatious 
relationship with the 
public where the right 
amount of societal scan- 
dal or juicy rumors keep 
the passion alive. 5; 

Oscar Wilde gave ac- 
tress Lillie Langtry a lily 
every day as a play on 
her name and didn’t get 
offended at the papers for 
calling him foolish. He 
knew the Gossip Girl mot- 
to before it was the Gossip 


| 


manners. Vulgarity was 
the enemy and simplic- 
ity the ultimate sophisti- 
cation. The Baudelairian 
dandy is too narcissistic 
to ever fall in love with 
another person. He’s too 


busy reading Byron or . 


turning his life into art. 

The third and final 
stage of dandyism is 
commercial and market- 
able. While the original 
dandies valued emo- 
tional reserve and calm, 
the likes of Oscar Wilde 
found beauty in the arti- 
ficial and the exaggerated 
— a suffocating perfume 
or flamboyant colors. 

Susan. Sontag  de- 
scribes this as a Pnenen 
enon called “camp,” 
show of coded Be 
for the “knowing” crowd 
and carnival masks that 
have on/off modes. This 
ironic stage of dandyism 
then dissipated into the 
sweet monstrousness of 
decadence. 

Dandies were  ob- 
sessed with “the other.” 
Everything French was 
considered most fashion- 
able in England and, of 


course, vice versa. Mr. 
Wilde called his infa- 
mous infatuation with 
Lord Alfred a conse- 
quence of his love for 
paradoxes applied to the 
world of emotions. The 
paradoxes of gender have 
always been an essential 
part of dandyism. 

A man spending five 
hours daily on his ap- 
pearance seems _ femi- 
nine, while dandy wom- 
en have always preferred 
masculine clothes. “The 
most womanly woman,” 
(according to Musset), 
George Sand, dressed in 
drag to go on fashion- 
able (at the time) strolls 
around Paris without at- 
tracting unwanted atten- 
tion. 

Coco Chanel, the dan- 
diest woman of the fash- 
ion world (according to, 
well, me), was inspired 
by traditional English 
gentlemen costumes 
and the dandyism prin- 
ciple of “conspicuous 
inconspicuousness.” She 
advised her clients to 
“dress like their maids” 
and changed the mean- 
ing of black from mourn- 
ing to chic. 

Chanel was also the 
first one to accidentally 
set a trend. After a gey- 
ser explosion, she had 
to cut her slightly-burnt 
hair short, which caused 
a heated discussion at 
the opera and hundreds 
of haircuts. Like a true 
dandy, she valued an air 
of carelessness and com- 
fort in fashion. 

Oscar Wilde, too, took 
part in fashion revolu- 


tions. In contrast to Coco, 


he liked purple, gold and 
ornamental details, but 
the general principle of 
“functional chic” still 
stands; he actively sup- 
ported Dress Reform, an 
1880 women’s movement 
against corsets and high 
heels. 

Throughout history, 
dandies have pioneered 
many fashion trends and 
movements, changing 
tastes from impeccable 
simplicity to much-dis- 
cussed eccentricity and 
back again, but their 
fashion has always been 
just another aspect of the 
personality cult. 

So, where is (s)he, the 
modern dandy? Maybe 
what’s left is a Hallow- 
een costume idea, an 
anachronism, a dream, a 
joke? Maybe we can find 
only pieces of the image 
or read fashionable nov: 
els to recreate the pseud 
good old days of dandy 
clubs and narcissistic ro- 
mance. 

Or could it be that 
dandies are all around 
us? They could be those 
who wear ideas pulled 
right from the runways 
or their imaginations, 
who turn their whole 
lives into a piece of art in 
an Instagram mosaic Gf 

only the dandiest pieces: 

The emotional walls 
an self-admiration in 
selfies, the cult of beauty, 
the cult of vulgarity, ext 
aggeration, masks, camp, 
gender benders and more 
personal blogs than peo- 
ple on the planet indicate 
that dandyism is in full 
swing, yet no one is th 
audience. 


\ 
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SGA Exec. Board Endorsement 2015 


Editor’s Note: Jack Bartholet, a candidate for ex- 
ecutive vice president, is one of the Editors-in-Chief 
of The News-Letter. We recognize that this puts 
the Editorial Board in a position to be unfairly influ- 
enced. However, we are confident that we have evalu- 
ated the candidates with the utmost objectivity and as 
much distance as possible. In reflecting on our per- 
sonal experiences with both Bartholet and with Jason 
Plush, who is a former Sports Editor of the newspa- 
per, we believe that we have been able to make better- 
informed judgments. Bartholet did not have any role 
in interviewing the tickets, and he has not written, 
edited or read this editorial before its publication. 

Voting will begin Friday, April 3 at 4 p.m. and 
will continue until 11:59 p.m. on Sunday, April 5. 


In this year’s SGA Executive Board elec- 
tions, three out of the four positions are un- 
contested. Only for the position of executive 
vice president does the student body have a 
choice. We find this lack of democracy appall- 
ing. It is unacceptable that the student body 
cannot produce enough candidates to make 
more than one competitive election. The sheer 
lack of interest in the leadership of the student 
body only reinforces the notion that Hopkins 
students are apathetic and unengaged. 

Given this ridiculous situation, The News- 
Letter endorses Jason Plush for executive 
president, John Stanton for executive secre- 
tary and Matthew Bee for executive treasurer. 


While these candidates are acceptable and have . 


no dire flaws, we would have liked a choice. 
The only contended position in the election is 
that of executive vice president, which places ju- 
nior Jack Bartholet against freshman Sarah Zap- 
pone, who is running with Plush, Stanton and 
Bee as a ticket. The News-Letter has chosen to 
endorse Jack Bartholet because he is unques- 
tionably the better candidate for vice president. 
The vice president's job in the SGA is to run 
the weekly meetings as president of the Senate, 
‘serve as Head Parliamentarian and sort class 
senators into committees. Asa previous Chief Jus-_ 
tice of the SGA Judiciary, Bartholet was respon-: 
"sible for knowing the SGA constitution inside and 
‘out. As a former parliamentarian of his fraternity, 


Beta Theta Pi, he is familiar with Robert's Rules 


‘of Order, the parliamentary procedures that the 
SGA also uses in its meetings. As current Editor- 

n-Chief of The News-Letter, we can say with con 
fidence that he is well-versed in the issues that 
students care about, and he has shown that he is 
capable of leading a large student group and man- 
aging a committee structure. 

In sharp contrast to the other ticket, we found 
Bartholet’s platform to be specific and well- 
thought-out, especially in his vision for SGA‘s 
role on campus and its relationship with the ad- 
ministration. He believes that SGA should take a 
stance on controversial issues by passing resolu- 
tions and that it should uncouple itself from its 
identity as primarily a programming body. He 
emphasized that the SGA should not be afraid 


to take a stand against the administration on | 


“matters like alcohol and sexual assault. To have — 
a tighter relationship with policy decisions at the 
‘University, Bartholet believes that the SGA needs — 
“to assert itself to administrators by demanding 
action from higher-ups, including from Presi-— 
dent Daniels, when the directives of Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Terry Martinez are insufficient. 
We agree with Bartholet that SGA needs. to. 
‘be more proactive in asserting its right to influ-— 
‘ence policy decisions. We also agree with his 


understanding of the importance of meeting 


with administrators above-the level of the Dean 
of Student Life because through these relation- 
ships, SGA will be seen as more legitimate. 

The News-Letter chooses not to endorse Zap- 

pone because, although competent, she is not 
as qualified or prepared to assume the role of 
vice president. — faris, 

“We definitely see Zappone’ s value i her 
ticket. She is enthusiastic, driven, charismatic 
and has served on SGA this past year. She has a_ 
‘couple goals in mind that she would like to.ac- _ 

complish, including the creation of a marketing 
_and communications commission. 

Bartholet, though, is simply better-suited to 

the vice presidential position than Zappone i is. 
“In fact, Bartholet 1 recognizes that initiatives such 
as the marketing and communications commis- 
_ sion, as well as the creation of execytive agencies 
and a need for more transparency, as proposed — 
by the Plush ticket, are unnecessary. We agree 
that SGA does not need executive agencies be- 
“cause it should be able to function within its 
‘structure. ‘The jobs of a marketing and 
commission : should already fall 
job description of the secretary. SGA 
has a good { amount dae ean? but 


stitution, and we are confident that he would 
be able to productively contribute to that con- 
tinuing process if elected. During his interview 
with this board, he had specific and detailed 
answers to all questions posed, which could not 
be said for Zappone. The News-Letter believes 
that Bartholet will lead the Senate with passion 
and perseverance, and will work hard to get the 
voice of the student body heard. 

Considering Bartholet‘s credentials and spe- 
cific skill set, there is no contest as to who should 
be executive vice president of SGA next year. 


Plush ‘has excellent qualifications, as he is 
currently a member of the junior class Senate 
and the president of Beta Theta Pi. He captains 
his club ice hockey team as well, works in ad- 
missions and used to be one of the Sports Edi- 
tors on The News-Letter. 

In all of these positions and in his capacity 
as head of his ticket, Plush has shown his ability 
to lead and inspire students. He has developed 
productive relationships with both administra- 
tors and fellow students alike, and we are con- 
fident that he will continue to do this if elected 
executive president. 

Stanton and Bee are both new to SGA but 
have leadership experience from other organi- 
zations. As secretary, Stanton would be respon- 
sible for communication between SGA and stu- 
dents, such as advertising events, and for taking 
minutes and keeping records of SGA meetings. 
During the interview, Stanton did not speak 
very often, which is concerning for a person 
who is responsible for communication, offering 
little by way of a platform or goals for his time 
as secretary. While Stanton spoke about his de- 
sire for greater transparency between SGA and 
the student body, he did not mention any spe- 
cific methods for accomplishing that goal. 

As treasurer, Bee would serve as the head fi- 
nance officer of the SGA and head officer of the 


Student Activities Commission, which funds 


student groups and on which he has previously 
served. Bee spoke about his plan to provide 
grants for student-run businesses and other ini- 
tiatives, and while The News-Letter believes that 
this idea certainly has merit, Bee, too, was un- 
specific about his plan to execute the initiative. 


_ Plush’s ticket had many larger goals and 


aims for next year, but its platform was overall 
vague and often underdeveloped. 

The candidates emphasized the importance 
of casual relationships with administrators as 
a strategy for influencing policy. At the same 
time, they expressed a desire to make SGA 
more autonomous and more of an independent 
governing body; a casual relationship with the 
administration would jeopardize this. While it 
is definitely important to have a good working 
relationship with the Office of the Dean of Stu- 
dent Life and other offices, they shouldn’t want 


‘to jeopardize SGA’s legitimacy by being too in- — 


formal. If they want to avoid the perception that 
SGA is in the administration’s pocket, becom- 


ing friends with Hopkins officials is not the way 


to go. The ticket also floated the idea of ” office 


hours” where students would be able to interact 

_ with the Executive Board; we are doubtful that 

"students will take advantage ofthese. 
_ The ticket talked about the need to get SGA — 

: were: ‘involved in policy decisions and contro- | 
versial matters that affect the entire student 
body — such as with Greek life or sexual assault — 
issues. We absolutely agree that SGA should be 


playing a larger role in policy than it currently 
does. However, the candidates did not discuss 
specific ways by which they planned to do so or 
by what routes SGA could influence policy any 
more thanit already does. 

In these examples, we understand the good 


intentions of the ticket, but we worry that the — 
candidates have not fully formulated their 
plans; and we hope that if elected, they will find ; 


ways to accomplish eiscek poole” 


a 


“We want to conclude this endorsement by re- 


beanie how disappointed we are in the student - 


body. We are absolutely aghast that three of four 
SGA Executive Board positions are undisputed, 


"and for a student body so vocal about chang- 


‘ing the status quo on the Homewood campus, 


“hye : (on the corner of N. Charles 


we would have expected more’ students to run.” 
_ The race for the privilege of being in a group like ‘ 


‘sss competition May fama not ink Yeo 
1 pow that 
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don't merit all the hype 


By CHRISTY LEE 


Friday was a usual day for 
me. I woke up, went to class, 
had lunch and did some home- 
work. It was not until dinner 
when a friend mentioned it 
was the admission notification 
day for Hopkins. To our sur- 
prise, our admission rate has 
decreased by nearly 3 percent. 
My friend even said, “Imagine 
what would happen in 10 years. 
Hopkins will have a 5 percent 
admission rate!” 

Indeed, the University’s ad- 
mission rate has been steadily 
decreasing. This year’s rate is 
12.4 percent, last year’s was 15.1 
percent and if we go way back 
to a decade ago, the admission 
rate was over 30 percent. In 
the short span of 10 years, our 
admission rate has more than 
halved. With the University’s 
Ten by Twenty program, it is 
highly likely that Hopkins will 
become even more selective in 
an effort to push the University 
to the top ten in the nation. 

Then again, the increasing 
admission selectivity can be 
easily explained. First of all, 
there is a general rise in the 
number of students pursu- 
ing higher education in recent 
years. We have all heard of how 
everyone has a college degree 
nowadays, and college educa- 
tion might have depreciated as 
a result. The fact of the matter 
is that as more students pursue 
tertiary education, there will 
be more students applying to 
Hopkins. . 

Secondly, Hopkins has been 
overenrolled—in-recent years. 

r the last two consecutive 
years, there has been insuf- 
ficient university housing for 
freshmen. Hopkins Inn had 


“to be turned into a freshmen 


dorm, and some students have 
to room in triples that were de- 
signed to be doubles. In fact, 
Hopkins admitted 531 fewer 
students than last year. While 
it is completely understandable 
for the admissions office to ad- 
mit fewer students due to over- 
enrollment, perhaps we should 
not read too much into admis- 
sion numbers. 

Why do we pay attention to 
admission numbers anymore? 


On the one hand, admission™ 


rates do matter to a college’s 
overall reputation. The meth- 
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College admission rales Homogenization of music continues 


odology of U.S. News & World 
Report in ranking universities 


includes “the ratio of students | 


admitted to applicants,” and 


there is an inherent belief that | 


the more selective a college is, 
the more prestigious it is. 


On the other hand, admis- | 


sion rate is just a number. At 
a certain point, selectivity be- 
comes irrelevant in determin- 


ing whether a college has the | 


best students or not. Colleges 
with similar admission num- 
bers are essentially accessing 
the same pool of candidates; in 
the grand scheme of things, a 
1 percent difference is hardly 
significant. 

Just because an _ institute 
attracts a certain type of stu- 
dents does not mean that it is 
not on par with another. Hop- 


kins students are blessed with | 


the ability to pursue a liberal 
arts education even if they 
want to study engineering; but 
it would hardly be fair to com- 
pare our admission rate to that 
of a liberal arts college. Ap- 
plicants’ self-selection plays 
a major role in determining a 
college’s admission rate. 

We must also take into ac- 
count the possibility that a col- 
lege’s admission rate would 
reach saturation. As much as 
I wish to say that the Univer- 
sity’s selectivity would increase 
infinitely, it will reach a limit. 
When a college’s admission 


rate decreases, some applicants | 
might consider the school to be | 


“out of their league” and shy 
away from applying to that in- 


stitution. The admission rate’s | 


decrease will slow down and 
eventually level out. 
Does admission rate really 


matter? Using admission rate | 


as a benchmark for a college’s 


‘selectivity has its merits, and | 


we must also consider our 
natural tendency to equate se- 


lectivity to prestige. However, 


admission rate is constantly af- 
fected by outside factors such 
as the economy, and it would 
be a mistake to judge a col- 
lege’s reputation by a number. 
Perhaps instead of just examin- 
ing the quantity of students ad- 
mitted, we should start caring 
about the quality of the admit- 
ted students. 


Christy Lee is a freshman com- 
puter science major from Hong Kong. 


By WILL MARCUS 


I am no snob. I happily 
| drink any coffee black, I wear 
| comfortable clothes that fit and 
| I acknowledge that a good $10 
screw-top bottle of wine tastes 
justas good to me as any of the 
| more expensive options. I firm- 
| ly believe a hearty bowl of len- 
| til stew produced over an open 
campfire in. the backcountry 
| trumps any aged steak from a 
| swanky steak house. Yet I still 
| can't seem to get over my re- 
cent pivot to musical snobbery. 
| Perhaps I just listen to too 
| much music from different ages 
| and genres. Everything I do 
| in life requires a soundtrack. 
| While walking to class, I am 


‘| partial to effervescent golden 


| Oldies like Stevie Wonder's 
| "Superstition". or Motown clas- 
| sics like "I Can't Help Myself" 
| by the Four Tops. While doing 
| homework you can find me 
on B Level vibing to complex, 
mesmerizing amalgamations 
of sounds from artists like 
Odesza and Chet Faker. When 
I require a little burst of inten- 
sity for something: active like 
exercising, progressive rock is 
my poison. Artists like Audio- 
slave and Dream Theater really 
get me going. When I am not 
doing anything in particular, 
my musical taste is even more 
expansive. The only tangible 
trend I have noticed in my mu- 
sical wandering is that across 
all genres, I find myself less 
and less capable of appreciat- 
| ing the popular music of my 
| own generation. 

The more musical genres 
and ages I dabble in, the more 
boring and uninspiring the 
top 100 sounds to me, and 
| until now I had no explana- 
| tion for why I felt this way. All 
| the most popular new music, 
regardless of genre, tends to 
| have the same time signature. 


the vast majority of pop music 
(rap in particular) uses a 4/4 
or 3/4 time signature. All this 
means is that there are four 
beats per bar and every new 
bar begins at a count of the 
first beat. This is the first time 
signature you would learn if 
you studied musical theory. It 
is also referred to as "common 
time," because — you guessed 
it — it is inordinately common. 
The 4/4 time signature has 
permeated rap, country, folk, 
screamo, R&B and almost any 


other genre you can think of. ' 


Without getting too in depth, — 


Its presence in the musical lex- 
icon of the 20th and 21st cen- 
turies has been nothing short 
of imperious, and it’s getting 
worse. Indeed, we are facing 
the largest scale homogeniza- 
tion of music in history. 

So how exactly did one time 
signature progressively con- 
quer all of music? It is a very, 
very easy framework to build 
a song around. If I asked you 
to create a simple, arbitrary 
rhythm with two different- 
sized drums, chances are 
tremendously high that you 
would have composed some- 
thing with a 4/4 time signa- 
ture. It is just natural, espe- 
cially for a generation that 
grew up hearing it in almost 
every song on the radio. Ah, 
there's that word: radio. The 
radio is the second reason why 
common time is so ubjquitous. 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


most popular. This seems like 
a deadly combination of fac- 
tors that, at least to me, sug- 
gests that business will contin- 
ue to supersede artistry in the 
music industry. 

Time signatures aren't the 
only aspects of music that have 
grown increasingly homog- 
enized; the variety of tempo, 
scales, speed and timbral pal- 
ette has also diminished over 
time. Without going into any 
technical explanations, this es- 
sentially means that popular 
musicians are taking far fewer 
risks with their instruments. 
They are playing the cords and 
hitting the notes that their audi- 
ence already likes. 

Have you ever noticed how 
older music sounds muted and 
flat in comparison to modern 
music? This is because tracks 
have been playing back louder 


The advent and louder 
of the ra- . for the past 
dio created ; > half century. 
a music [The common time s| Base lines 
business. It presence in the have also 
just so hap- ; 2 gotten deep- 
pens that musical lexicon of er. Record 
if you have labels have 
a hot art- the 20th and 21st essentially 
ist on your centuries has been waged an 
label, and “ arms race of 
you want nothing short of amplitude, 
to make =; * and the gen- 
enough PPE OUs: eral public's 
money to hearing is 
afford that the collateral 


yacht trip to Turks and Caicos, 
you would also likely be well- 
acquainted with the fleeting 
nature of fame and strongly 
incentivize the artist to speed 
up that next album in order to 
have a yacht like yours. It just 
so happens that 4/4 is one of 
the easiest and most simple 
time signatures to compose a 
song around. 

Over the years, people all 
over the globe have grown ac- 
customed to this time signa- 
ture. Most people have even 
come to love it — and for good 
reason; it is catchy, simple, 
clean, danceable and similar to 
all the other music you enjoy. 
Thus, over the past decade or 
two, music television channels 
and radio station focus groups 
have found ‘an incredible pref- 
erence for this time signature. 
Malcolm Gladwell wrote a 
chapter about this particular 
preference of music industry 
focus groups in Blink. So a 4/4 
time signature is not only the 
fastest and simplest musical 
framework, but it is also the 


For freshmen feeling stressed and lost, try exploring Bmore 


By JIN HOON NAMKUHNG 


I came to Hopkins under 
the assumption that I wouldn't 
have fun here. To some degree, 
I think we all did, but I know 
that I secretly hoped it wouldn't 
be the case. 

In the fall, I genuinely be- 
lieve that I was proven wrong. 
I had so much fun. My entire 

. floor used to go out some nights 
and have a blast together. Even 
after we couldn't go to parties 
anymore and just stayed in the 
dorm, we still all hung out to- 
gether and had a great time. 
I know that covered grades 


played a part in it, but I was as 


close to stress-free as I thought 
possible last semester — we 
all were. I was excited to go to 
class and excited to spend time 
outside of class. I didn't have to 
try to de-stress; those opportu- 
- nities literally just came knock- 
ing onmy door. 
Now life is different. Many 
freshmen like me who didn't 
join Greek life don't have any- 
thing to do to relieve stress. I 
wasn't especially keen on go- 
ing to frat parties early last 
semester, but I would migrate 
to them with my friends. Now 
___ there are not only no more par- 
ties to go to, but many of my 
friends have joined Greek or- 
n rs ‘ or ; ; ers ws 


wy 


a 


ganizations and never seem 
to have any time to associate 
with their old friends. As an 
unaffiliated freshman with no 
car who has no interest in get- 
ting a fake ID, there are very 
few ways for me to relieve my 


- stress on this campus. I often 


find myself hanging out with 
a tight group of friends in the 


dorms. Don't get me wrong — - 


we have a great time together, 
but we are missing a real sense 
of catharsis. 

I know I can't be the only 
freshman who feels this way. I 
know I can't be the only fresh- 
man who is scared to miss out 
on the "college experience." 
Campus life seems to be re- 
flecting the stereotypes I was 
so concerned about before I 
came in. I've heard Spring Fair 
is fun, and I look forward to 


seeing Nelly, but other than 


that I feel like I've just been 
awash in stress and truly fear 
for the next couple of years. I 
know my classes are only go- 
ing to get harder, and I know 
that I need to do well. It just 
sometimes feels like my class- 
es and extracurricular orga- 
nizations are all I do with my 
time. I can easily see why so 
many of my colleagues com- 
plain about stress as much as 


‘they do. In fact, I can already 


catch myself 
about it. f 

I know there isn't much the 
administration can do in this 
situation. They are under a lot 


complaining 


of pressure from a lot of dif-_ 


ferent groups to draw a hard 
line on binge drinking on 
campus, and I am not saying 
that are completely wrong to 
ban open parties or write up 
people I know for drinking on 
the Beach. I know it is easy to 
criticize without offering any 
solutions, but I don't know 
what would help from the top 
down. What I can say is that it 
definitely now falls upon me 
to create stress-relieving op- 
portunities for myself. Gone 
are the days of hanging out as 
a floor or letting loose together 
outside the dorms. I don't get 
many knocks on my door any- 
more. , 

As a result, I believe the 
solution for freshmen like me 


is to go out and explore Bal- 


timore. That’s not the easiest 
thing to do without a car, but 
I know this city has a lot to of- 
fer, regardless. Perhaps having. 
few things to do on campus 


will encourage me to break. 
out of the campus bubble and 


make even more unique mem- 
-ories. I am definitely on the 
_ market for a club or organiza- 


oy 


tion that does its work off cam- 
pus. I have cultivated great 
friendships with the other stu- 
dents in the clubs I am in, but 
sometimes I feel as if they will 
never really lead to any social 
opportunities aside from our 
weekly meetings. Maybe I'm 


in the wrong clubs, but that is | 


how I feel. 

' Thus, I encourage all frus- 
trated, stressed freshman to 
realize, that our recreational 
destiny is exclusively in our 
hands. I believe that we will 
all benefit from having to take 
this proactive approach. Bal- 
timore is a cool city, and it is 
about time we start to discover 
it for ourselves. This is the re- 
ality we face, and ultimately 

_ it isn't as bad as it initially 
~seemed. So let’s get out there 


and find something worth- 


while that takes our mind off 
of the endless problem sets 


and midterms. The courses 


won't get any easier, and the 


stress won't just disappear on 


its own. I hope to meet many 


like-minded individuals in the 


urban landscape we all call 
home, because that’s wher 


I’m headed. Cpt it 
Jin Hoon Namkuhng is a fresh- 
man undeclared engineering major 
_ from San Diego. my 
. M n 
”) 


damage. When you see "digital- 

ly re-mastered" versions of mu- 

sic on iTunes, all the engineers 

have done usually is increase 

the amplitude of everything 

and deepen the baselines. With 

those small adjustments, even 
the oldest samples can get the 
modern breath of life. Parov 
Stelar, a popular electro-swing 
disc jockey, is especially adept 
at this. 

There have been periods in 

the past century when popu- 
lar music actually eschewed 
these homogenizing trends, al- 
beit briefly. Pink Floyd and Led 
Zepplin are two well-known 
bands that made brilliant use 
of unconventional time signa- 
tures, vast timbral palette and 
varying tempos, scales and 
speeds to produce music so 
fresh and interesting that it in- 
spired a generation of progres- 
sive rockers. Unfortunately, 
this period was all too brief. 
The next time popular music 
took a temporary respite from 
homogenization was during. 
the ‘90s grunge movement. 
Grunge bands like Nirvana 
‘or Soundgarden created mu- 
sic just as complex and math- 
ematically beautiful as their 
progressive predecessors in 
the late 1960s. Soundgarden's 
album Telephantasm has songs 
with time signatures like 
15/8, 7/4 and even 7/16, and 
it sounds strange. The whole 
album has a haunting, alien 
‘ quality to it. It still sounds like 
music, just like nothing you 
would usually think to listen 
to. It is simply sublime. 

In summation, I am not a 
snob. I still listen to all kinds of 
music, but I am now aware of 
how similar most of it sounds. 
It is such a shame for bands 
like Maroon 5. They have such 
incredible timbre and_techni- 
cal ability, but they just don't 

take compositional risks. All I 
can do is continue to seek out 
the artists that do take these — 
risks and push the envelope. — 
I will continue to support the 
artists who produce music for 
the artistry and passion it in- 
vokes within them, the artists 


actually compose their music. 
These artists are out there, and 
they are doing what they love, 
patiently waiting for you to dis- 
cover them and appreciate their 
work, because they know that — 
you won't ever hear them. on 


the radio. 


Will Marcus is a junior econom- 
ics and International Studies ma-— 
jor from Austin, Texas. He is the — 
Opinions Editor. ea Wel? 
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By SOPHIA FARUGGIA 


small BYOB restaurant. 
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Get yourself to The Get Down 


Walking in we were 


tive stranger or make a 
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Visit LitMore for 


e 
Your Weekend Columnist Asahi offered my par- immediately greeted by’ new friend. The atmo- | nearb readin S 
ty — surrounded by 30 loud bass, colorful laser sphere was full not only ; 
Tis the season for other females — quality lights and about 50 fa- with excitement and in- ty eS see 


public displays of over- 
the-top sisterly love and 
Instagram captions full 
of sorority puns. Yes, 
you've got that right: It’s 
secret week and reveal 
time. 

If you are a student 
at Hopkins and you left 
D Level at any point this 


food with a relaxed vibe. 

Upon entering we 
were given the private 
upstairs area, fully 
equipped with speakers 
and decorations (wrong- 
ly indicating it was 
someone’s birthday, but 
hell, it’s the thought that 
counts). The service was 


miliar faces. As the mu- 
sic grew louder and the 
night grew longer, the 
spirit of the club only got 
better. The mix of Balti- 
more locals: and college 
students at this particu- 
lar club can be hard to 
manage, but a fabulous 
equilibrium was reached 


toxication, but also the 
sincere and genuine love 


that sisters share with | 


one another. 

Above the crowd it 
was apparent that mem- 
ories were being made 
and that, while still fresh 
and new, friendships 
were being strengthened 


weekend, you surely fast and friendly, and the Friday night. by stories that would 
noticed flocks of heeled restaurant did a wonder- Standing above the surely be detailed in 
booties and tight dresses ful job of accommodat- crowd on the second level group chats Saturday | 
rushing to get into cabs ing such an overwhelm- balcony, it became ap- morning. 


on St. Paul. Exploring 
Baltimore this weekend 
proved to be exception- 
ally adventurous, with 
herds of females stum- 
bling out of cabs, into 
restaurants, and back 
again. 

Asahi Sushi on South 
Broadway was especially 
entertaining, with Hop- 
kins sorority women oc- 
cupying 90 percent of the 


ing party. 

From Asahi Sushi, 
my herd made its way 
to our watering hole, 
the one and only The 
Get Down. Offering fun- 
filled 18-and-over nights, 
The Get Down is always 
a popular option for tak- 
ing on Baltimore, and it 
had never seen a night 
so full of Greek spirit as 
this past Friday. 


parent that the clichés of 
superficial sorority love 
were far from reality. One 
could watch as sisters be- 
gan to laugh and joke and 
bond, absorbing the mu- 
sic as they went. 

On this night The Get 
Down was far more than 
a source of good music 
and even better drinks; 
it was more than the 
chance to meet an attrac- 


Baltimore can be a | 


tricky riddle to crack, | 
with Hopkins students | 


typically dour and cyni- 
cal about what the city 
has to offer. However, 
when you burst your 
Hopkins bubble and look 
outside, 
adorable BYOB restau- 


rants and dimly-lit clubs | 


full of friends — and 
new family — to enjoy. 
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LitMore offers readings, workshops, and more for Baltimore writers. 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 


Your Weekend Columnist 


This past weekend it 
was almost impossible to 
get anyone to go anywhere 
outside of Charles Village, 
or even leave their rooms 


| or the library for that mat- 


ter. Perhaps that’s a sign 
that I’m friends with too 
many neuro majors, per- 
haps it’s just Hopkins, but 
anyhow, it led me to de- 
cide that the best way to 
get people to go to events 
with me would be to find 
something that would be 


Rael | as tame and short as pos- 


sible. 

Some time ago I had 
been looking for readings 
to attend in Baltimore, 
just to hear what non- 
Hopkins writers from the 
city sound like. I found 
several through Facebook 


though we were almost 
certainly the youngest 
people there. The crowd 
was pretty typical for Sta- 
tion North or Hampden. A 
significant portion of the 

eople were dressed fit to 
exe: Gilman Hall. 

Eventually a man stood 
and announced that they 
would begin. He drew the 
first name from a cup after 
shaking it. 

The first man, Michael 
Morse, read from a book 
he had recently published. 
He was alright. His po- 
ems sounded quite similar 
to what you often hear at 
Hopkins graduate read- 
ings, but that could have 
been the way that he read 
them, not the words. 

Next was a woman who 
had been sitting directly in 
front of Simon and me, Nii- 
na Pollari according to the 
Facebook event page. She 


that were happening not 
| far from campus. One of 

these was a reading, part 
| of the Federal Dust read- 
ing series, at LitMore in 
Hampden. I had no idea 
_what the quality would 
| be like, but I figured that 
| since it was Friday night, I 
| could drink the pain away . 
if it ended up being too 

awful. I managed to bully 

my friend Simon into go- 

ing with me as well. (At 

first I offered Pizza Studio 
‘as payment, but he was too 

nice to accept.) 

LitMore hosts writers’ 
retreats, workshops and a 
number of readings every 
week. The building used. 
to be an auto dealership so 
it’s quite odd looking. 

“We're going to be 
late,” Simon told me while 
we walked. “Are you sure 
you still want to go?” 

“We're going,” I said 
firmly. As we approached, 
we could see rows of fold- 
ing chairs set up through 
the large windows of the 
former showroom of the 
dealership. There were a 
few people scattered here 


confessed to nervousness 
before starting to read, 
which was charming, and 
the reading itself was bet- 
ter than charming. I don't 
know whether it was the» 
subject — one poem was 
about pretending to be 
pregnant while drinking 
in public, another promi- 
nently featured blood — or 
her voice. She was rather 
better than most poets I've 
heard at readings. Either 
way, hands down wonder- 
ful. She also gave us all her 
phone number and told us 
to call her about anything 
between then and April 
11, when her tour would 
end. I plan on calling her. 
The third reader was 
a man. He was very qui- 
et but read a long poem 
that had prostitutes in it, 
which was very nice. The 
last reader was a woman 
who tried very hard but 
wasn't terrifically good. At 
the end, Simon and I took 
down the second poet's 
number, —_ contemplated 
buying her book but real- 
ized we had no money (a 
common problem), and 
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~-The-Get-Down is a Fells Point club with two levels, experimental lighting and a DJ-oriented set-up, making it a preferred weekend dance space. 


Events in Baltimore this weekend 


Something Crossed My Mind 
Copycat Building Parking Garage 
April 4, 8 p.m. 


Four seniors at the Maryland Institute College of Art 
(MICA) are staging a fashion event this Saturday in 
collaboration with artist Colin Foster and musician 
Co La, who are both MICA graduates. The students 
come from various artistic backgrounds including 
painting, sculpting and printmaking. This multi- 
media event will feature four separate collections 
and is sure to be a spectacle. 


PINGNEWS.COM VIA FLICKR 


Man Ray — Human Equations 


and there inside, but noth- _ left. 
The Phillips Collection Peep eared tbe hap- "Tm. glad 1 went” 5i- 
POUT? 75: mon said. 
Through May 10 I guess maybe we're “Me too.” 


not late,” I said. “Let’s give 
it a few minutes.” And so 
we waited. There were 
Nattys you could get for 
a donation of a dollar, and 
Franzia. We each took a 
Natty. 
_ People slowly trickled 
in over the course of the - 
next 10 or 20 minutes. Af- 
parse ge the place was 
: and we didn't feel haves i a 
Ape, nearly so out of place, al- Peckant ee ore e 


poet teapeerreriene: a a eee calendar of events 


‘Friday, April 3 Saturday, April 4 


Atomic Mutation Saison Release Party & Big Little Frank Portman — reading of King Dork Approximately 
Art Show Opening Atomic Books, 5 p.m. 
Atomic Books, 7 p.m. ns 


If you're interested in 
going to the next install- 
ment of the Federal Dust 
treading series, you can 
find the series on Face- 
book very easily. LitMore 
also has events both for 
writers and readers; | 
can’t speak for its qual- 
ity all the time, but it’s 
worth checking out if you 


This is the last weekend that The Phillip Collection's 
exhibition on Man Ray will be on view. Man Ray was 

a visual artist who made significant contributions to 
the Dada and Surrealism movelments. The exhibition 

is extremely diverse, featuring photographs, paintings 
and mathematical models, among other objects. 


Sunday, April 5 : ie aa 
Benjamin Booker with Olivia Jean = 
1930 ub, 7pm. 80 5k ae 


Rae te ue Faria Se sal 
Save Your Soul Dance Party The Windup Space, 9 p.m. Melrogllery,9 pam. eon Ts 


“Lithuanian Hall, 9 pam, a 
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Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


Artists, vendors attend contemporary print fair Alrican heritage show, 
marketplace hit Shriver 


et AR = i Oks 
COURTESY OF MAXIMILIAN FRANZ 


The BMA’s Contemporary Print Fair unveiled their latest printworks after three years of absence. 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


As part of a 25 year 
tradition, the Baltimore 
Contemporary Print Fair 
took place at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art 
this past weekend. The 
two day festival, featur- 
ing 21 printmaking ven- 
dors from around the 
country, has returned 
after a three year gap 
due to renovations at the 
museum. 

Those attending the 
fair had the opportunity 
to walk around the open 
space, speak to represen- 
tatives at different booths 
and potentially purchase 
the paper works that 
captured their attention. 

The prints on display 
at the fair showcased 
a wide variety of con- 
temporary artists and 
printing techniques. The 
range in prices at this 

“Di-annual fair also drew 
in newer art collectors, 
who are not yet able to 
splurge on more expen- 
sive pieces. 

“We try, very purpose- 
fully, to get a range bothin 
terms of variety of media 
but also price and artists,” 
Ann Shafer, the associate 


curator of prints, draw- 
ings and photographs at 
the BMA, said. “We try 
to get the blue-chip art- 
ists all the way down to 
emerging artists.” 

The vendors and artists 
participating in the event 
are selected by Shafer and 
her colleague Benjamin 
Levy, who is the curatorial 
assistant for prints, draw- 
ings and photographs. 

The duo research and 
follow artists during the 
interim year. They attend 
a variety of print fairs in 
New York each Novem- 
ber and remain in contact 
with certain artists in or- 
der to watch the develop- 
ment of their printwork. 

One popular = art- 
ist that the Print Fair’s 
Durham Press’ booth 
featured this year was 
Polly Apfelbaum. Ac- 
cording to Durham 
Press Director Gwyneth 
Fearnhead, Apfelbaum 
creates woodblock prints 
— called “rainbow rolls” 
— using wooden blocks 
dipped into — blended 
inkss == 

The result is a vibrant 
horizontal rainbow pat- 


tern. The technique and | 
colors created ‘are par- | 


ticularly popular among 


Kimmy Schmidt revives 
characters trom 30 Rock 


By WILLIAM KRAUSE 
For The News-Letter 


Tina Fey and Robert 
Carlock’s latest television 
endeavor, Unbreakable 
Kimmy Schmidt, reinvigo- 
rates all of the features 
we loved most about 
their previous ground- 
breaking show, 30 Rock 
— fast-paced dialogue, 
unashamed cultural ref- 
erences and exaggerated 
stereotypes. Unbreakable 
Kimmy Schmidt began 
streaming its first 13 epi- 
sodes on Netflix on March 
6 and has been signed for 
a second season. 

The premise of the 
show is darker than those 
of most comedy sitcoms. 
After spending 15 years 
in an underground bun- 
ker and held captive by an 
apocalypse cult, Kimmy 
Schmidt comes to New 
York City to shed her past 
and relinquish her label 
as one of the “mole wom- 
en,” a term the media has 
. sensationalized. 

Very few writers would 
be able to intersperse ref- 
erences to Kimmy’s trau- 
matic experiences while 
living in captivity (includ- 
ing physical, sexual and 
mental abuse) as efficient- 


ly and as shamelessly. as 
Fey and Carlock do. What 
helps the show most is its 


that Fey and Carlock have 
reimagined to fit into this 
new series. 


Titus Andromedon (Ti- | 
tuss Buress) is a gay aspir- | 


ing Broadway performer 
and Kimmy’s roommate 
when she comes to New 
York. Titus is analogous to 
30 Rock’s Jenna Maroney 
— both are unabashedly 
self-centered characters 
with overly-inflated per- 
ceptions of their talents. 
Yet miraculously, Titus 
is as lovable as Jane Kra- 
kowski’s Jenna. 

Meanwhile, Krakows- 
ki returns in this new 
series to play Jacqueline 
Voorhees, a_ stereotypi- 
cal rich New York tro- 
phy wife. Jacqueline’s 
character represents the 
social mobility that Jack 
Donaghy _ represented 
in 30 Rock. Jacqueline’s 
transition from her Na- 
tive American reserva- 
tion to the Upper East 
Side largely echoes that 
of Jack, from public 
school in Boston to Princ- 
eton and, ultimately, the 
top of the Rock. 
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| tered Niblets’ 


crowds at fairs like this 
one. 

Also displayed at the 
booth were larvae trac- 
ings and prints using 
mixed mediums such as 
thread and bubble wrap. 
In terms of selecting 
pieces to bring to the fair, 
Fearnhead tried to show- 
case the newer creations 
from the artists with 
whom she works. 

Directors at Highpoint 
Center for Printmak- 
ing, located in Minne- 
apolis, were also focused 
on bringing their latest 
prints to Baltimore. 


“We are trying to show 
our most current work,” 
a Highpoint representa- 
tive said. “We also like to 


show a mix of people in 
different stages of their 
career.” 

It’s no coincidence 


that the newest creations 
were shown at the differ- 
ent booths since the two 
coordinators specifically 
seek out the most recent 
prints by artists. 

“This is the last five 
years of printmaking. 
This is now,” Levy said. 

Shafer also noted just 
how strongly the Print 
Fair attempts to showcase 
newly created printed 
materials. 

“There’s a set of three 
Richard Sera prints at 
Gemini that I think are 
still wet,” Shafer said. 

Another important 
element of the fair is its 
ability to expose the pub- 
lic to contemporary art in 
a way that is accessible 
and educational. 

“One of the things we 
have done in recent years 
is to try to prioritize and 
showcase the people who 
are making the work,” 
Levy said. “The people 


behind the tables are the | 


ones that worked with 
the artists on creating. 
For some of the booths 
they might be the artists 
See PRINT FAIR, pace B4 


lis past Satur- 

day, the Johns 

Hopkins African 

Student Associa- 

tion 
a marketplace, where they 
sold traditional items from 
local vendors, and a show 
called “Beat of the Nile” 
The event was open to both 
the Hopkins and local Bal- 
timore communities. It was 
easily accessible to the pub- 
lic, as the show was free. 
Furthermore, the market 
supported local vendors 
and allowed them to in- 


sponsored 


signer of Femme Progres- 
sive, a clothing company 
that combines traditional 
patterns and textures from 
different areas of the Af- 
rican continent with pro- 
gressive feminist ideals. 
The mission behind 
Femme Progressive is to 
empower women through 
fashion that promotes inno- 
vation as well as confidence. 
The company strives to cre- 
ate fashion that is appropri- 
ate for everyone, including 
custom made dresses, so 
that women can feel com- 


teract with fortable with 
P iscomers:) ac AN@@Kae Marsaane 
name Ratmayake gry 
products as GUest Columnist ti vas realy 
opposed to interesting 


products produced in mass. 

The marketplace, which 
was set up an hour before 
the show started, displayed 
a mix of diverse products 
and services offered both 
by Hopkins organizations 
as well as outside ven- 


| dors. Visitors could taste 


traditional snacks, have 
their photos professionally 
taken by Hopkins photog- 


| raphy and speak to the dif- 


ferent vendors. I was fortu- 
nate enough to speak with 
the founder and chief de- 


to speak to the designer of 
this clothing line, as she ex- 
plained to me how she com- 
bined art with the notion of 
female empowerment. 

By combining her pas- 
sion for art with a cause 
that is important to her, 
she is able to create change. 
This really ties into the 
notion of embracing the 
beauty in diversity, as well 
as empowering diverse 
groups, including wom- 
en and racial minorities. 

SEE NILE, pace B4 


Throat Culture and Niblets perform joint show 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The Arellano Theater 
usually houses the But- 
improv 
and Throat Culture’s 
sketch comedy shows on 
separate occasions, but 
last Friday night, the two 
groups joined comedic 
forces and performed a 
collaborative show. Ti- 
tled “A Romeo and Juliet 


| Story,” the event poked 
fun at the imagined ri-. 


valry the two groups 
share. 

The Buttered Niblets 
took the stage first, in- 
troducing the show and 
making light jokes about 
the less than favorable 
results they experienced 
at the College Improv 
National Tournament. 
Sophomore Niblets 


| member Zeke Goodman 
eclectic cast of characters | 


suddenly voiced his con- 
cern about their comedic 
approach and caused 
a disfavorable reaction 
from his fellow improv 
actors. 


“What if we knew 


what we were going to say 
before we said it?” Good- 
man asked. 

After the other Niblet 


IVANA SU / PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


In a collaborative sketch, Niblet Zeke Goodman plays a geek with a bully for a guidance counselor. 


gang chastised Good- 
man, members of Throat 
Culture entered from 
the opposite side of the 
stage. Despite the upbeat 
attitude of her peers, Ju- 
nior Francesca D’Uva 
vocalized her worry that 
since actual life events 


‘happen spontaneously, 


then why must Throat 
Culture try to script 
their comedy? 

Goodman and D’Uva 
soon locked eyes and 
claimed to be deeply in 
love like the classic Shake- 


spearean story. 


After. this opening 
scene, Throat Culture 
members took to the 


stage first. They formed 
chairs into a semi-circle 
and acted our a scene 
set in an “Over-eaters 
Anonymous Club.” The 
comedy arose when the 
members of this group 
soon learned that none 
other than Chris Krin- 
gle sat among them and 
complained about the 
temptation of Christmas 
cookies. 

Another creative 
sketch that placed a char- 
acter into an unexpected 
environment occurred 
when a-robot named 
Lazer tried to learn how 
to be a proper lady in 
finishing school. How- 
ever, an additional level 
of surprise arose when 
the audience learned 
that Lazer’s strict eti- 
quette teacher was her- 
self a robot. Although 
a well thought out plot, 
the props used during 
this sketch and the show 
in general were not fully 
developed and caused a 
few malfunctions. 

These unexpected 
juxtapositions generated 
laughs, but Throat Cul- 
ture’s next sketch was 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR more unorthodox. 


Matthew Myers plays a Shrek impersonating father in a sketch. 


Set in a cool night 


club, one throat culture 
member acted as a waiter 
scouring the crowd for 
the customer who had 
ordered whatever crazy 
item he carried on his 
tray. Although interactive, 
this sketch was drawn out 
slightly too long and elic- 
ited some awkward mo- 
ments. 

One of Throat Cul- 
ture’s. most successful 
interactive moments of 
the night, however, came 
during the end of the 
show. In this sketch, a 
single actor moved pain- 
fully slowly across the 
stage as an elderly man. 
The audience’s confusion 
steadily increased as they 
wondered why they must ° 
watch such slow, pur- 
poseless action. Suddenly, 
the rest of Throat Culture 
rushed into the theater 
through the audience en- 
trances, armed with toi- 
let paper rolls. Throwing 
tissue everywhere and 
yelling obscenities, the 
members vandalized the 
audience and, symboli- 
cally, the old man’s front 
yard. The scene ended 
as the old man slowly 
looked out the window 
to utter his only line: 
“G*ddamn kids.” 

The Niblets alternated 
performances with Throat - 
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BUBBLE, From B3 
themselves. From an 
educational standpoint, 
from an_ accessibility 
standpoint, they’re the 
ones who can speak very 
clearly about [the work] 
and any 
tions you have.” 

Shafer echoes this sig- 
nificance of educational 
moments at the fair and 
the museum as a whole. 

“We have a support 
group in the museum 
—0 the Print, Draw- 
ing and Photograph So- 
ciety — and we work 
with them throughout 
the year on_ different 
programs,” Shafer said. 
“Part of the educational 
mission for us and the 
group is to help people 
understand — printmak- 
ing because it’s compli- 
cated and technical and 
can be intimidating.” 

In maintaining their 
focus on education, Sha- 
fer and Levy also note 
the importance of the 
print fair for young art- 
ists in the area. The two 
teach classes together 
for art and art history 
students, many of them 
from MICA. 

Both Shafer and Levy 
see the fair as an opportu- 
nity for young artists and 


answer ques- 


historians to see what is 
happening right now. 

“In our interest of 
helping young artists 
grow, we've reached out 
these webs among young 
art groups around town 
and really encouraged 
them to come and check 
it out,” Shafer said. “So 
that’s a [more recent] 
shift for us.” 

According to Shafer, 
the fair has also shifted 
and evolved in a number 
of other ways since it first 
began in 1990, especially 
in terms of the people at- 
tending the event. 

“T think social media 
has changed our abil- 
ity-to reach people that 
we might not have been 
able to reach through 
our normal marketing 
streams,” she said. 

The fair’s unique fo- 
cus also requires indi- 
vidualized advertise- 
ment. Levy commented 
on the necessity of stay- 
ing flexible in order to 
communicate the Con- 
temporary Print , Fair’s 


unique qualities. 

“The fact that we are 
one of a very small num- 
ber of print fairs that are 
only contemporary art. 
That in itself necessitates 
change,” Levy said. 
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BMA artists showcase Cinderella fails to reimagine a classic fairytale 
printwork at festival 


nyone who 
has fol- 
lowed _ this 


Guo, 1 myn 
probably 

knows that I have con- 
sidered the recent live- 
action fairytale films to 
be disappointing at best. 
Both Snow White and the 
Huntsman and Maleficent 
suffered from poor act- 
ing, poor direction and 
heavy-handed attempts 
to “update” their respec- 
tive stories by adding 
overly contrived drama. 
While they had strong 
casts and performances, 
nearly every other aspect 
of the films fell short in 
some way or another. 
Having seen these two 
films, my expectations 
were not high when I 
went to see Cinderella, 
directed by Kenneth 
Branagh. This fairytale 


| often gets heavy criti- 


cism for its original film 
format, so how could an 
attempt to reimagine the 
story and film possibly 
fare well? 

Surprisingly it works 
better than one might 
euekin sale c= 
mostly be- 
cause little 
re-imagin- 
ing was ac- 


Tim Freborg 


Flashframe Film 


the 
hate- 
people 
dies 


one of 
most 
ful 
alive, 
and leaves 
Ella alone 
with an abu- 
sive step- 
mother and 
stepsisters. 
After the lo- 
cal royalty 
announces 
a . ballt-*to 
find a_ suit- 
able wife for 
the young 
heir-ap- 
parent, the 
ever-com- 
passionate 
Cinderella 
desperately 
seeks a way 
to attend 
the party, 
despite pro- 
tests from 
her extend- 
ed family. Of course, she 
may need the help of a 
little magic... 

Based on this sum- 
mary alone, audiences 
might assume that this 
story is exactly the same 
as the orig- 
inal 1950 
animated 
musical. 
They would 


tually done. ; be right. 
Of course, Reviews In truth, 
this doesn’t very little 
mean that the film is has been changed or up- 


particularly good, but at 
least it’s not a butchered 


| | mess. 


The story of Cinder- 


| ella is well-known, al- 


though this film does 
make a few small revi- 
sions to the tale. The film 
opens. with Cinderella’s 
(Lily James) life with her 


loving parents, particu- 


larly her mother. Before 
her mother’s passing, she 
teaches the young Ella 
(Cinderella’s childhood 


| name) the importance of 
| both kindness and cour- 


age and: imparts to her 


| | some knowledge about 


the existence of magic. 
As might be expected 


COURTESY OF MAXIMILIAN FRANZ | for a fairytale, Ella’s lov- 
Attendants of Print Fair were encouraged to explore the prints. | 


ing father then marries 


dated in Branagh’s film 
story-wise. The classic 
characters all behave as 
one would expect them 
to, the plot follows its 
original inspiration in- 
fallibly and even the ac- 
tors clearly draw heavy 
inspiration from _ the 
1950s performers. 

Take for instance Cate 
Blanchett who plays 
Lady Tremaine, Cinder- 
ella’s cruel stepmother. 
Her performance in the 
film is spectacular, em- 
bodying everything that 
her character should. 
She’s devious, abusive, 
power-hungry and clear- 
ly favors her own kin. 
There’s a sliminess in the 
character that Blanchett 


“Beat of the Nile” aids community interaction 


NILE, From B3 

By promoting artisanal 
products like those made 
by Femme Progressive, 
the market also  sup- 
ported the ideals behind 
the product. Community 
members spoke to stu- 
dents and shared their 
sentiment that a greater 
partnership between 
Hopkins and the Balti- 
more community would 
be beneficial for all parties 
involved. 
_ . The art promoted by 

the marketplace helped 
foster this greater sense 


t 
$ ; \e 


‘show’s . 
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‘The Beat of the Nile” dancers performed traditional moves and generated an overall positive experience. 


of fraternity. The show 
drew a diverse popula- 
tion. While the market 
place was as advertised, 
the show was not. 

Prior to attending 
the show, I anticipated a 
combination of perform- 
ers from diverse back- 
grounds. However, the 
performances 
were strung together by 
an overarching, some- 


what juvenile story. Al-- 
though the performances 


by the dancers were very 
engaging, well-executed 


and paired with appro- 


priately chosen music, 


the decision to voice-over 


the actors with a previ- 
ously recorded script did 
reduce the show’s overall 
effectiveness. 
Furthermore, the plot- 
line of the larger story, 
which staged’ a_ racial 


conflict, seemed heavily 


stereotyped. Despite the 
cultural accuracy of the 


dancing throughout the | 


performance, pairing it 
with a subpar plotline 
was to its detriment. The 
performance left me far 
from optimistic about 


the chances for greater 
racial unity. 

I felt that this perfor- 
mance undid the overall 
positivity promoted by the 
marketplace. However, by 
including a lot of dances 
and songs throughout the 
plot, a great cultural expe- 
rience was fostered. Fur- 
thermore, the event was 
largely attended in the 
Shriver auditorium and, 
thus, makes the showcase 


as an overall success. 
Despite my  com- 
plaints regarding the 


plot, I thought as a re- 
viewer that this event 
did have many strong 
aspects, especially the 
enthusiasm and talent of 
the dancers. As Hopkins 
continues to integrate it- 
self into the community 
surrounding it, events 
like “Beat of the Nile” 
will become more im- 
portant and foster sup- 
port from communities 
living in and around the 
University. 

Although I think 
greater care must be 
taken when portraying 
different races, overall I 
would deem this a suc- 
cess. Stereotyping must 
be avoided, especially 
when the target audi- 
ence ranges so much 
in age. However, as an 
art performance, it was 


~very wellexecuted, and 


I would strongly recom- 
mend other events in the 
same vein, — 


‘ 


Rye, 


CINDERELLA OFFICIAL STILLS VIA FANPOP.COM 


is able to capture per- 
fectly, and audiences 
will love to hate her. 

Of course, her perfor- 
mance is also a nearly 
perfect reiteration of 
Eleanor Audley’s 1950 
Lady Tremaine. While 
this isn’t necessar- 
ily a bad thing (if Glenn 
Close’s Cruella DeVille 
has proven 
anything, 


Cinderella (Lily James) is as one-dimensional a character as in the original fairytale. 


receive their reward in 
the end is certainly one 
befitting a Disney fai- 
rytale, in this. day and 
age one would hope for 
a bit more oomph and 
strength from a female 
lead. The idea of waiting 
for destiny to give one a 
happy-ever-after in the 
form of marriage is in- 
sultingly 
simplistic 


it’s that and outdat- 
live ad- fj 7 ra is ed, espe- 
aptations CINDERELLA cially when 
of comi- Disney has 


cally-evil 
villains 


can be hi- || Starring: Lily times that 
lariously James, Cate they are 
entertain- || Blanchett, Richard capable of 
ing), it |} Madden, Helena creating far 
does leave |] Bonham Carter more capa- 
the viewer || Directors: Kenneth || ble — stories 
feeling as |} Branagh and charac- 
though the |] Run Time: ters. 
film lacks || 105 min. As far as 
freshness. || Rating: PG an adapta- 
T his } Playing at: tion of the 
lack. _ of |] Rotunda Cinemas original 
fresh-~- |/Senator Theatre, | story goes, __ 
ness is Landmark Theatres “Wf one cant so ” 
the film’s wrong with 
great- Cinderella. 
est flaw. Whereas prior It perfectly captures the 


live-action adaptations 
suffered from trying. to 
change the source ma- 
terial too much, often 
in nonsensical ways, 
this new version suffers 
from the opposite prob- 
lem. There’s simply not 
enough new material 
to justify its existence. 
Everything plays out as 
one would expect, and 
there’s not enough vari- 
ety to keep the story in- 
teresting. 

The —_underdevelop- 
ment of the Cinderella 
character feels like a 
particularly wasted op- 
portunity. If any char- 
acter or element of the 
story deserved to be rei- 
magined for a modern 
audience, it’s Cinderella. 
Her one-dimensional 
desires and overall pas- 
sivity have been a point 
of criticism for years. 
Unfortunately, outside 
of a few short scenes that 
are woefully underuti- 
lized, the same passivity 
plagues James’s role. 

While the message 
that the kindhearted 


; ! 
by 


Ff : , a die 
Cate Blanchett excels as Lady Tremaine (center), but 


proven 
multiple 


story, essence and char- 
acters of the original 
work, and brings them to 
life with beautiful visu- 
als and excellent acting. 
Unfortunately as an 


_adaptation, it. fails to 


bring enough to the table 
that is new or refreshing. 
Every fault and weak- 
ness in the original story 
is still present here. 

No matter how skilled 
the performances are, 


they cannot cover the fact _ 


that their sources are too 
one-dimensional to func- 
tion in this day and age. 
While Cinderella fares 
better than other films of 
its kin (if only because it 
captures the spirit of the 
original story perfectly), 
it loses points for offering 
absolutely nothing new 
to justify its existence. If 
you're a fan of the origi- 
nal fairytale, then give 
this a watch. It’s the most 
accurate adaptation we’re 
likely to ever see. For ev- 
eryone else, this is simply 
not worth your time. 


Overall rating: 2.5/5 


E-THESSALIA.GR. 
Cinderella i lacking, 
t a \ 
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KIMMY, rrom B3 
Princeton and, ultimate- 
ly, the top of the Rock. 

Fey and Carlock, by 
throwing in a bit on Jac- 
queline’s Native Ameri- 
can heritage, 
subtle 


provide a 
(albeit controver- 
sial) social commentary 
on white people. with 
slight Native American 
roots laying claims to 
ethnic diversity. 

both Jack 
and Jacqueline are mem- 
bers of the New York 
gentry, and both are al- 
most completely cut off 
from those outside of 
their social class. 


Regardless, 


As with Titus and Jen- 
na, 30 Rock fans will also 
inexplicably love every- 
thing about Jacqueline — 
including her shameless 
efforts to be as “mean and 
cool” as her stepdaugh- 
ter’s friends and her as- 
sertions that she is the 
“perfect foot slut.” 

If Titus is the 
of Unbreakable 
Schmidt and 
is the “Jack,” then Ellie 
Kemper’s portrayal of 
Kimmy Schmidt is defini- 
tively 30 Rock’s Kenneth. 
In the pilot episode, Kim- 
my is rescued from the 
apocalyptic cult in which 


“Jenna” 
Kimmy 
Jacqueline 


Put 
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Kimmy rejoins society in latest Netflix series 


she had been trapped for 
about fifteen years. 

After traveling to 
New York to be inter- 
viewed on national tele- 
vision, Kimmy 
behind her fellow “mole 
women” to stay in the 
city and build a life for 
herself. Like Kenneth, 
Kimmy is wide-eyed and 
childish, elated to be eat- 
ing candy for dinner, to 
ride the subway and to 
simply be outside. 

If 30 Rock was centered 
around the perspective 
of the cynical outsider 
Liz Lemon, Unbreakable’s 
central focus follows a 


leaves 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


In Unbreakable Kimmy Schmidt, Kimmy leaves her old world and restarts her life in New York City. 


BY CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Human Capital, directed 
‘by Paolo Virzi and released 
in the United States this 
past January, is a drama 
that explores power, fi- 


nances and love within - 


and between families. The 
film begins with a car ac- 
cident that critically injures 
a bicyclist. The incident is 
soon forgotten as the rest 
of the story unfolds. In the 
first scene of the film, the 
theme of personal finances 
becomes apparent. Young 
adults Serena (Matilde Gio- 
li) and Massimiliano (Gug- 
lielmo Pinelli) are dating, 
and Serena's father drives 
her to a large mansion 
which he is clearly in awe 
of. Serena tells her father 
not to introduce himself 
to Massimiliano’s parents, 


but Dino (Fabrizio Bentivo- 


glio) pays her no mind. 


SEF: cape : 
a dozen ow x: 


The pompous, and 
clearly middle-class man, 
takes the opportunity to 
try to charm Massimilia- 
no’s father Mr. Bernaschi 
(Fabrizio Gifuni) whom 
he knows is a prominent 


evation to their “superior” 

level, all the while only 
embarrassing himself and 
his family. It is unclear 
whether the audience. is 
meant to find this perfor- 
mance painful or comical. 


business- As a re- 
Mates sult, Dino 
The two : : becomes 
become Other than beautiful an exag- 
quick su- . gerated 
perficial shots, the film does character 
ae s, not offer anything whose 
playing : presence 
tennis particularly is simply 
together x : annoy- 
regularly refreshing, visually ing and 
and Dino or thematically. childish. 

man - : Mean- 
ages to while, his 
convince daughter 


Giovanni to allow him to 
buy stock in his invest- 
ment company. 

Dino becomes obsessed 
with the Bernaschis, ex- 
cited by each invitation 
to spend time with them. 
He believes in his own el- 


has lost interest in Mas- 
similiano and becomes 
romantically involved 
with an underprivileged 
outcast. Her decision to 
do so is unsurprising and 
uninteresting as the view- 
er feels no connection or 


oe joose ee 


- accents, 
_ their sentences with the 


more upbeat, optimistic 
outsider: an outsider who 
had been cut off from 
mainstream society since 
childhood. Kimmy’s 
fresh interactions with 
New. York’s environment 
facilitate some of the 
show’s most observant 
social commentary. 

Although it is a com- 
edy, escaping oppression 
is a common theme in 
Unbreakable. We see this 
when Kimmy escapes 
from the bunker and 
enters the real world; 
we see this in Titus’s 
backstory as a closeted 
gay black man married 
to a woman in his small 
hometown in Missis- 
sippi; we see this when 
Jacqueline divorces her 
husband, on whom she 
depended for money and 
her sense of self-worth. 

This powerful mes- 
sage of resilience in the 
face of oppression mani- 
fests itself strongly when 
Kimmy and Jacqueline 
break free from their 
domineering spin class 
instructor and when Ti- 
tus learns that he receives 
better treatment dressed 
as a werewolf than he did 
as a black man. 

Despite Kimmy’s 
childishness, we quickly 
learn that strength rather 
than naivety is her defin- 
ing quality. 

“IT do understand the 
world,” Kimmy asserts 
after Jacqueline accuses 
her of innocence. “It’s 
tough. But so are we.” 


allegiance to any of the 
characters. Furthermore, 
the characters involved in 
this love struggle are ste- 
reotypical. Massimiliano 
is the typical poor-little- 
rich boy and Serena’s new 
lover is the typical de- 
pressed stereotype. Ser- 


ena is the girl whom they 


both believe can “save” 
them from their dis- 
tressed mental state and 
complicated, tense lives. 
A series of financial 
and_ personal. relationship 
struggles unfold. The char- 
acters are either consumed 
by a desire for human affec- 
tion or utterly absorbed by 
monetary endeavors. The 
film returns to the bicycle 
accident when all parties 
involved in the film seem 
to-be at a personal break- 
ing point. Several charac- 
ters are accused of commit- 
ting the hit-and-run, and it 
is only in the final scenes 
that it is revealed who was 
driving the car during this 
critical moment. Again the 


- audience remains unfazed 


by the big reveal. It is not 
shocking nor revealing as 
the plot could have been 
guessed after the first few 
minutes of the film. 

Other than offering 
some beautiful shots of 
the town of Brianza and 
Milan and of decadence 
of a wealthy lifestyle, the 
film does not offer any- 
thing particularly refresh- 


Editor’s Picks: 
Songs on our Spring Playlist 


Il. “Fields of Gold” 
by Sting 


2. “Broken Over You” 
by Grace Mitchell 


3. “Cheerleader” 
by OMI 


4. “Mi Mi Mi” 
by Serebro 


d. “This Year” 
by The Mountain Goats 


6. “Genesis” 
by Jorma Kaukonen 


7. “Gosh” 
by Jamie xx 


8. “Here Comes The Sun” 
by The Beatles 


9. “Digital Versicolor” 
by Glass Candy 


10. “Talk” 
by xxyyxx 


-IITALYORG 


Actors Matilde Gioli and Guglielmo Pinelli socialize at an event.. 


ing visually or thematical- 
ly. Rather than make the 
viewer question their own 
ideals and motivations, it 
simply reaffirms the be- 
haviors of its characters. 
There were no dramatic 
changes in circumstances 
for any of them by the end 
of the film, and they were 
never forced to confront 


their ‘conscience. This is 


perhaps a more realistic 
reflection of human na- 
ture, but it is frustrating 
as a viewer to watch banal 
characters move through 
their worlds carelessly 
and remain ultimately un- 
scathed. This is not to say 
that the film should aim to 


_ be moralistic. 


In an interview with 
Cineuropa, Virzi explains 
this lack of morality: 

“All of the characters’ 
are monsters without 
knowing it. And the film 
says a lot of things about 
today’s Italy, but without 
being moralistic. It is a 
human comedy.” 

The film should, how- 
ever, have offered the 
viewer, and its characters, 
more to contemplate. If 


_ the point of the film was 


that human beings will’ 
remain set in their ways, 
no matter how distaste- 
ful these may be, it could 
have illustrated this” 


more precisely and pro. 


vocatively. 


Comedy show mixes acting styles 


_ COMEDY, From B3 
only starting 


letter “P” and only using 
six-letter sentences. 
Their creative co 


generated big laughs, 4 
pecially during a game — 


in which actors had to 
switch scenes between a 


graveyard, hospital and 


mortuary. 
Despite their own 


unique moments per-— 
forming as the sepa-— 


rate groups, some of the 


‘night's best laughs came 


when members of Throat 
Culture and the Niblets 


shared scenes. 


‘One sketch featured 


~ the story of a Shrek im- 


personator’s unusual 
family life with — his. 
daughter. 

A very suceoncttl 


sketch occurred when 
Niblets’ Goodman and 
sophomore Will Bernish 


joined a Throat Culture 


actor in pretending to be 


Italian mobsters. While ~ 


maintaining their tough- 
guy personas, each of 
the three characters des- _ 


perately tried to hide the — 


fact that they did not ~ 
know the meaning of the 
frequently used slang 
term “Gooma.” 

The show concluded 
in an epic fashion and 
with big laughs as a large 
ensemble cast of both 
Niblets and Throat Cul- 
ture members acted out 
a melo- dramatic Pon tee 
soap opera. 


CARTOONS, ETC. 


Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


DON T FORGET TO 


BOO-CKLE YOUR SHEET BELT 


A Differ nt Kind of Madne By Oscar Martinez 


Marci Myonese 
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Americans no closer to getting generic insulin 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


There are 21 million 
people living with diabe- 
tes in the U.S,, six million 
of whom take insulin. Al- 
though insulin has been 


used as the life-saving 
drug of choice to control di- 
abetes for nearly 100 years, 
generic insulin has yet to 
be seen on the market. 

As a result, uninsured 


diabetes patients in the U.S. 


TALKONDIABETES.ORG 
Diabetes patients must pay a hefty sum for their vital medication. 


Stricter gun control 
laws decrease violence 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


In recent decades, 
studies have investigated 
the efficacy of certain gun 


policies in reducing vio- . 


lent crime and prevent- 
ing high-risk individuals, 
such as those issued with 
domestic violence re- 
straining orders or strick- 
en with serious mental 
illnesses, from gaining ac- 
cess to firearms. 

To discern common 
findings among» these 
studies, researchers Dan- 
iel Webster, the direc- 
tor of the Johns Hopkins 
Center for Gun Policy 
and Research at Bloom- 
berg School of Public 
Health, and Dr. Garen 
Wintemute, the direc- 
-tor of the University of 
California, Davis (UC 
Davis) Violence Preven- 
tion Research Program, 
reviewed and critiqued 
studies , published _ be- 
tween 1999 and August 
2014 that sought to ad- 
dress the effects of gun 
policies in the United 
States. 

Recently published in 
the 2015 Annual Review 
of Public Health, the study 
delineates the conclusions 
as well as the limitations 
of earlier inquiries that 
investigated the effects of 
prohibitory measures. 

Many people believe 
that the availability of 
guns in the United States 
is a leading cause of the 
nation’s high homicide 
rate. Lethal shootings in 
recent years, such as in 
2012 at Sandy Hook El- 
ementary School, have 


must shell out between 
$120 and $400 per month 
for brand-name insulin, a 
hefty price tag compared 
to the $4 price tags carried 
by the generic versions of 
many other essential medi- 
cations. A recent study 
conducted by the Hopkins 
School of Medicine looked 
into a simple question: 
Why doesn’t generic insu- 
lin exist? 

A “generic drug” re- 
fers to any drug marketed 
under its chemical name 
without advertising. Ge- 
nerics are usually not 
associated with any par- 
ticular company and are 
typically sold at signifi- 
cantly lower prices than 
their brand-name equiva- 
lents. In most cases, when 
a drug developer's pat- 
ent for a particular drug 
expires, the drug can be 
produced as a generic. 

This increases compe- 
tition among manufac- 


| turers of generics, which 


drives down the price of 


| the drugs. 


forced the reevaluation of | 


gun laws and have revi- 
talized the debate for the 
necessity of more strin- 
gent regulations. 

Existing federal gun 
policies in the U.S. have 
curtailed the ability of 
some people to legally 
purchase guns from 
federally licensed fire- 
arm dealers, and most 
states have chosen to 
implement additional 
disqualifying conditions 
not already contained in 
federal law. 

A recurring question 
among the many stud- 
ies evaluated by Web- 
ster and Wintemute is 
whether these additional 
measures have achieved 
their intended effect. 
Estimating . the effec- 
tiveness of gun policies 
is difficult because it is 
often complicated to de- 
termine whether the of- 
fender purchased a fire- 
arm after the regulations 
had been imposed. 

One study that cir- 
cumvented this 
ficulty was 
by Wintemute and his 
research team with the 
goal of assessing the ef- 
fects of a 1991 Califor- 


nia law. The regulation ° 


additionally prohib- 
ited people convicted 
of misdemeanor crimes 
of violence from legally 
purchasing handguns. 
The study compared the 
criminal offenses of two 
groups, one of which had 
purchased 
despite misdemeanor 
charges before the law 
went into the effect 
See GUNS, pace B& 


dif- | 
conducted | 
| the March 13 issue of Sci- 


handguns | 


In 1921, Frederick Ban- 
ting and Charles Best dis- 
covered that they could 
extract active insulin from 
whole animal pancreases 
to treat diabetes. In 1923, 
the two young scientists 
sold their U.S. patent for 
insulin to the University of 
Toronto for $1; once their 
method of insulin extrac- 
tion was published, anyone 
would be free to prepare 
the medication, but no one 
would be able to secure a 
profitable monopoly. 

It wasn’t long before 
pharmaceutical compa- 
nies — such as Eli Lilly 
and Denmark’s Nord- 


isk Insulinlaboratorium, 
which later merged with 
Novo Terapeutisk Labora- 
torium to form Novo Nor- 
disk — began devising 
substantial upgrades for 
Banting and Best’s initial 
formula for insulin, 

In the early 1930s, 
researchers at Nordisk 
found that adding prot- 
amine to insulin pro- 
longed its action, which 
allowed diabetes patients 
to take fewer insulin in- 
jections per day. In 1946, 
researchers discovered 
that adding zinc to insu- 
lin with protamine made 
it possible for many pa- 
tients to be treated with 
a single daily injection. In 
the 1950s, lente (“slow”) 
insulins were developed 
to prolong the action of 


insulin without adding | 


protamine. While these 
innovations expanded the 
options for insulin dose 
adjustment, they also ex- 
tended insulin patents 
into the 1970s. 

Even with these inno- 
vations, insulin was still 
far from perfect. At the 
time, insulin was _ typi- 
cally extracted from cows 
or pigs, which meant that 
impurities associated 
with animal tissue ex- 
tracts frequently caused 
immunological reactions 
in humans and reduced 
the efficiency of insulin 
medications. In the 1970s, 
Novo and Lilly both spear- 
headed improvements to 
the insulin manufactur- 
ing process, which helped 
to increase insulin purity 
and reduce side effects. 
While these innovations 

See INSULIN, pace B8 


Vitamin D deficiency 
is a global problem 


The body itself makes 
vitamin D when it is 
exposed to the sun 


Cheese, butter, aes 
margarine, Sy 
fortified milk, 

fish, and fortified 
cereals are food sources 
of vitamin D 


ENDOCRINESURGERY.UCLA.EDU 
Although vitamin D is vital, most people do not get enough of it. 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


As full-time students, 
most of us spend a lot of 


time indoors, and_ that 
could be hurting our 
| health. 


Vitamin D, one of the 
13 vitamins our body 
needs, is in such deficient 
quantity in many of us 
that vitamin D deficiency 
is now considered a glob- 


| al health problem, affect- 


ing an estimated one bil- 
lion people worldwide. 

Vitamin D is a fat-solu- 
ble vitamin. Thus, excess 
is stored in our fat tissue, 
unlike water-soluble vita- 
mins like vitamin C, ex- 
cess of which is expelled 
through urine. You would 
think that this would help 
us to keep our vitamin D 
levels up to where they 
should be — with enough 
stored in our fat cells to 
use in times of need. 

The problem is that 


vitamin D is naturally 
present in very few foods, 
such as the flesh of fatty 
fish such as salmon and 
tuna, as well as beef liver, ° 
cheese and egg yolks. 

Fortified foods provide 
most of the vitamin D in 
the diets of Americans. 
Most milk sold in the U.S. 
is fortified with vitamin 
D. Companies began add- 
ing vitamin D to milk in 
the 1930s to prevent bone 
diseases such as rickets in 
children and osteomala- 
cia in adults. 

Another source of vi- 
tamin D is from the reac- 
tion the skin has to expo- 
sure to sunlight. So, if we 
don't eat the proper foods, 
drink enough milk or get 
sufficient exposure to the 
sun, we-are setting our- 
selves up for vitamin D 
deficiency. 

Vitamins are consid- 
ered essential nutrients 
SEE VITAMIN, pace B8 


Atter Ebola, Africa laces possible measles outbreak 


By JESS CARNEY 
For The News-Letter 


It may seem as though 
danger from the Ebola 
epidemic is gone, but 
new research from the 
Bloomberg School of 
Public Health (JHSPH) 
suggests otherwise. 
The study, led by Justin 
Lessler and released in 


ence, found that disrup- 


| tions to the West African 


health care, caused by 
the Ebola crisis, have led 
to a significant decrease 
in vaccinations and a 
consequent increase in 
susceptibility to a vari- 
ety of other diseases. 
Ebola is a virus which 
causes fever, vomit- 
ing and bleeding and is 
deadly in many cases. 
It is transmitted to hu- 
mans by animals, but 
spreads through a pop- 
ulation by close physi- 
cal contact. There have 
been outbreaks of Ebola 
in the past, but accord- 
ing to the World Health 
Organization (WHO), 
the 2014 outbreak was by 
far the largest and most 
complex. It started in De- 
cember of 2013 in Guin- 
ea, but quickly spread to 
Liberia and Sierra Leone, 
causing a total of 21,000 


cases and 8,400 con-. 


firmed deaths in West 
Africa.alone. 
Rates. of Ebola have 


been declining in recent 


months, but as Lessler’s 
research shows, the de- 
layed and indirect effects 
could be worse. than the 
disease itself. The: chaos 


caused by the Ebola cri- 


sis forced many health 


care e facilities @ close he 


caused people to or 
those that were open in 
fear of contracting the 
disease. This means that 
many people did not re- 
ceive routine vaccines for 
common diseases. In re- 
cent decades, campaigns 
promoting vaccination in 
West Africa have led to 
large declines in diseases 
such as measles, polio, 
tuberculosis, influenza, 
tetanus, HIV and malar- 
ia. However, disruptions 
caused by the Ebola crisis 
could severely damage 
that progress. 

In particular, Lessler’s 
team examined the effect 
on measles, a virus which, 
according to the WHO, is 
the leading cause of death 
among young children 


number of 
additional 
deaths. 
would be 
any where 
from 2,000 
to 16,000. 
Lessler 
is con- 
cerned 
that the 
Ebola 
epidemic 
may cause 
a_ setback 
in 
control 
of diseases like measles. 
He also believes that the 
effects are not just lim- 
ited to West Africa. The 
presence of unvaccinated 
individuals in Guinea, 
Liberia and Sierra Leone 


worldwide; it caused may mean that bordering 
L4:5-°°7,0.0 countries 
deaths in face the risk 
2013. The of measles 
number of Because of outbreaks. 
deaths from ynvaecinated As if the 
measles has i i death and 
dropped by children, if an chaos from 
75 percent Ebola itself 
one 2000 outbreak were to was not 
because of occur, the number enough, 
the wide- | disrup- 
spread use Of measles cases tions to the 
of vaccina- -would double. West Afri- 
tions. can health 
Tihs el care system 
Bs tae any. could have 
looked at multiple scenar-. long term and_ wide- 
ios, but assuming a75per- spread deadly effects. - 
cent disruption in health The study offers a solu- 


care services over a peri- 
od of 18 months, Lessler’s 
research found that there 
would be a 45 percent in- 
crease in the number of 
children unvaccinated for 
measles in West Africa. If 


an outbreak were to oc- 


cur, the usual number 
‘of measles cases would 
nearly double, and the 


tion to this issue. Lessler 
calls for campaigns across 


get children who likely 
missed critical vaccina- 
tions, such as measles 
and polio, and ensure that 
they finally receive their 
vaccinations. Lessler be- 
lieves that this could halt 


the problem of missed 


HARDINMD.LIB.UIOWA.EDU 


our The Ebola epidemic could lead to a measles as 


vaccinations before it 
turns into another pub- 
lic health disaster. These 
diseases may be deadly, 
but they can be prevented 
with relatively easy and 
inexpensive vaccines. As 
long as those vaccines 
are distributed and pro- 
moted properly, the issue 
of infectious childhood 
diseases is entirely man- 
ageable. 

The Ebola crisis killed 
thousands in West Africa 
and spread fear world- 
wide. Although the di- 
rect danger from the 
disease itself may be in 
decline, the indirect ef-_ 


fects caused by disrup- a: 


tion to the health care 
system of West Africa are 
not. The research done 


by Lessler and his team. 


shows just how - vital 
vaccines are to keeping 
people healthy and aims 


_ to increase vaccination in. 
.the three countries to tar- - 


the wake of the Ebola cri- 
sis, preventing anymore 
needless deaths in an al- 
ready devastated region. » 

Lessler is a professor 
of epidemiology at JHSP 
and conducted the study 
with department col- 
leagues. 
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been denied the purchase 
due to the law. The latter 
group was discovered to 
be 29 percent less likely 
to be arrested for violent 
crimes in the three years 
following the hindered 
firearms purchase. 

The enforcement of 
more stringent laws ap- 
pears to be a logical solu- 
tion in preventing crimi- 
nals from legally obtaining 
firearms, thereby decreas- 
ing gun violence. Whether 
they would actually be suf- 
ficient to deter the illegal 
transfer of firearms is, how- 
ever, debatable. According 
to a nationwide survey con- 
ducted in 2004 of prison in- 
mates convicted of crimes 
involving firearms, almost 
eight out of 10 reported that 
they had acquired guns 
from friends and family 
members or from the un- 
derground market. 

Still, Webster and Win- 
temute insist that stud- 
ies under their evaluation 
have shown that certain 
regulations, such as com- 
prehensive _ background 
checks, mandatory report- 
ing of lost or stolen fire- 
arms and rigorous per- 
mit-to-purchase laws, are 
associated with an overall 
decreased diversion of 
firearms to 


gun laws to those with 
stronger regulations, the 
study found that the avail- 
ability of guns is still lim- 
ited in states with strong 
gun sales policies. Web- 
ster and Wintemute cite 
an in-depth investigation 
of Chicago’s underground 
gun market as evidence of 
the effect of market regu- 
lation on the accessibility 
of firearms. Investigators 
Philip J. Cook, Jens Lud- 
wig, Sudhir Venkatesh 
and Anthony A. Braga 
conducted interviews 
with hundreds of indi- 
viduals associated with 
the underground firearm 
economy. During this pro- 
cess, they discovered that 
the stringent laws had 
caused the prices of low- 
quality handguns to cost 
twice as much in Illinois 
than in other states with 
more lax regulations. 


To promote nation- 
wide safety, Webster 
and Wintemute _ stress 


the need for the expan- 
sion of federal gun poli- 
cies to prevent criminals 
from obtaining firearms. 
They also emphasize the 
necessity of more rigor- 
ous research to system- 
atically assess how the 
éffects of some gun poli- 
cies affect other policies. 


criminals. 
ES vaenn. 
though the 
varying 
rigidity of 
gun laws 
has led to 
the illegal 
import of 


es 


guns from 
states with 
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weaker _ Background checks keep guns away from criminals. 
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Background checks Study says we do not get enough Vitamin D 
are effective controls 


VITAMIN, rrom B7 
because our bodies can- 


not make them, or they 
are made in very small 
amounts. What this 


means to people inter- 
ested in their health is 
that they need to derive 
the proper amount of vi- 
tamins from the food that 
they consume, or in the 
case of vitamin D, proper 
food and sun exposure. 
Lacking the amount that 
our bodies need may re- 
sult in diseases or other 
health problems. 

Vitamin D promotes 
calcium absorption and 
maintains proper serum 
calcium levels to enable 
normal bone mineraliza- 
tion, Without the proper 
amount of vitamin D, 
bone can become brittle 
and thin. It is particularly 
important in older adults 
where, together with 
calcium, it helps protect 
against osteoporosis. Vi- 
tamin D also modulates 
cell growth, immune and 
neuromuscular function 
and the reduction of in- 
flammation. 

Serum concentration 
of 25(OH)D derived from 
a simple blood test is the 
best indicator of vitamin 
D status, according to 
the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) Office of Di- 
etary Supplements. 

Recently, the proper 
amount of vitamin D in- 
take has been brought 
into question. Research- 


| ers at UC San Diego and 


Creighton University 


| have disputed the intake 


of vitamin D recommend- 
ed by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences (NAS) In- 
stitute of Medicine (IOM), 
which provides dietary 
recommendations to the 
U.S. government. 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Sunlight is one of the best sources of vitamin D, a vitamin that one billion people may be deficient in. 


The researchers  be- 
lieve that their findings 
suggest that the IOM has 
substantially underesti- 
mated how much vitamin 
D we should be getting. 

The error has broad 
implications for public 
health with ‘regards to 
disease prevention and 
achieving the _ stated 
goal of ensuring that the 
whole population has 
enough of the vitamin 
to maintain proper bone 
health. 

The recommended in- 
take of vitamin D speci- 
fied by the IOM is 600 in- 
ternational units (IU) per 


day through age 70 and | 


800 IU per day for older 
individuals. The _ re- 
searchers said that their 
calculations’ have shown 


‘that these doses are only 


about one-tenth of those 
needed to cut the inci- 
dence of diseases related 
to vitamin D deficiency. 
So, .the next time you 
are soaking in the sun 


Diabetics suifer due to lack of generic insulin 


INSULIN, From B7 
boosted the safety of in- 
sulin medications, they 


also extended insulin 
patents into the late 
1980s. 


In 1978, researchers at 
Genentech pioneered an 
original method of pro- 
ducing human insulin 
through genetic recombi- 
nation technology. Using 
this technology, Lilly de- 
veloped and introduced 


the first recombinant 
human insulins — Hu- 
mulin R,_ short-acting, 


and N, long-acting — to 
the U.S. market in 1982. 
In 1988, Novo Nordisk 
introduced human _ in- 
sulins that were synthe- 
sized from chemically 
converted beef insulins. 
The novel developments 
of Genentech, Lilly and 
Novo Nordisk resulted in 
a plethora of insulin pat- 
ents that extended into 
the 21st century. 

_ Today, the most recent 
insulin patents have ex- 
pired. So why is insulin 


still unavailable in ge- 
pene, form? One major 


v 
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reason is the presence 
of biosimilar insulins on 
the market. 

For _ large-molecule 
biological drugs such as 
insulin, it is impossible 
to know whether one 
drug is the same as an- 
other on an atom-by-at- 
om basis. Therefore, even 
the with the most minute 
changes, such as a single 
amino acid substitution, 
a pharmaceutical com- 
pany can obtain a new 
patent for insulin. These 
insulins are referred to 
as “biosimilars,”  offi- 
cially approved versions 
of original “innovator” 
products. Pharmaceuti- 
cal companies can de- 
velop and manufacture 
biosimilars under their 
own brand name once 
the original product's 
patent expires. 

The development of 
successive _ biosimilars 
is an example of “ever- 
greening,” the process 
by which a series of in- 
cremental improvements 


to a drug can extend a 


company’s patent for the 


aka _ WISEGEEK.ORG 
Pharmaceutical companies change their insulin manufacturing process each year to retain patents. 


drug for several decades. 
Nearly a century of “ev- 
ergreening” by various 
pharmaceutical compa- 
nies has prevented ge- 
neric versions of insulin 
from becoming available. 
Of course, many early 
improvements to insu- 
lin were critical to im- 
proving the efficiency, 
flexibility and safety of 
insulin. It goes without 
saying that insulin today 
is significantly safer and 
more convenient to use 
compared to the early 
20th century incarna- 
tions of the drug. How- 
ever, regarding more re- 
cent versions of insulin, 
there is currently no sci- 
entific evidence to show 
that human insulin pro- 
duced using recombi- 
nant technology is clini- 
cally superior to the best, 
purest available animal- 
extract insulins. 
However, with the ad- 
vent and popularization 
of brand-name human 
recombinant insulins, 
purified pork and beef 
insulins did not spur a 


_ not afford t 


market for generic com- 
petition. Instead, they 


and are currently un- 
available for human use 
in the U.S. This. is be- 
cause generic-drug com- 
panies do not feel it is 
worthwhile to invest in 
the additional manufac- 
turing practices required 
to produce high-quality 
versions of already-obso- 
lete pork or beef insulin. 
Instead, many generic- 
drug companies opt to 
produce off-patent small- 
molecule drugs such as 
aspirin, which generally 
requires less effort and is 
often more achievable. 
Unfortunately, the. 
resulting absence of ge- 
neric insulin from the 
market means that many 
diabetes patients, espe- 


cially those without in-. 


surance, cannot afford 
the high price of insulin, 
which leads to devas- 
tating medical compli- 
cations for patients as 
well as disastrous con- 
sequences for health care 
systems. 

When Banting and 
Best sold their, insulin 
patent for $1 in 1923, 
they specifically stated 
that their goal was not to 
make a profit off of their 


discovery, but rather to | 


ensure that diabetes pa- 
tients could obtain quick 
and safe access to insu- 
lin. If Banting and Best 
were alive today, one 
can imagine how disap- 


_ pointed they would be to 


witness pharmaceutical 
companies continuing to 
squeeze as much revenue 
out of insulin as possible, 
leaving patients who can- 
e lofty prices 
of brand-name insulin to 


suffer the consequences. . 


7) 


while studying on the 
Beach, and your friends 
walk by and question 
your commitment to 
your education, just tell 


them that you are study- 
ing hard and working on 
increasing your. vitamin 
D level. And we could all 
use a little more sun. 


Stars make sounds 
loo high for us to hear 


By BARBARA HOLT 
For The News-Letter 


Just as the elusive dog 
whistle is beyond our 
mere human __ auditory 


| capabilities, there is an. 


entire reality out there 
full of waves beyond our 
visual spectrum, patterns 
beyond our recognition 
and dimensions beyond 
our reach. 

However, even the 
most avid science fiction 
fans may be surprised by 
recent findings published 
this March in Physical Re- 
view Letters. 

According to reports 
from a team of research- 
ers funded by the United 
Kingdom’s __ Engineering 


| and Physical Sciences Re- 
were rendered obsolete | 


search Council and India’s 
Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, sound 
waves are being produced 
by stars in terahertz fre- 
quencies six million times 
higher than the hearing of 
any mammal. Even if the 
sound could navigate the 
vacuum of space — and 
it can't — we would be in- 
capable of perceiving the 
celestial hum surrounding 
us. The stars are effectively 
“singing,” but no one can: 
hear their song. 

In less romantic terms, 
Amitava Adak and col- 
leagues discovered that 
acoustic disturbances are 
emitted from stars due to 
the hydrodynamics, or fluid 
motion, of hot plasma flow- 
ing across their surfaces. 

Dense or “crowded” 
regions of plasma rush 
toward regions of lower 
density, or less crowded 
areas. In doing so, the 


At the Tata Institute of Econ hea sets 


plasma applies pressure 
to itself when plasma 
flows “bump” into other 
plasma flows. These al- 
ternating patterns of high 
and low pressure are, by 
definition, a sound wave. 
Since the surface of 
a star was a tad out-of- 
reach, the researchers 
used a different technique 
to model and study the ef- 
fects — lasers. By employ- 
ing high-powered lasers 
to super-heat the plasma 
in-a calculated fashion, 
researchers, such as Alex 


Robinson of the Plasma 


Physics Group at Central 
Laser Facility, were able 
to generaté, on command, 
sound waves with certain 
desired properties, includ- 
ing sound waves to mimic 
the acoustics of the stars. 
Like radar on a subma- 
rine, Rpbinson’s mathe- 
matical model predicts the 
hydrodynamic movement 


of plasma by measuring - 


the Doppler effect of laser 
pulses against the moving 
plasma. By measuring the 
reactions of the plasma, the 
speed and direction can be 
calculated and then used 
to determine the overall 
pattern of pulses, or the 
sound wave. 

The implications of 
this discovery go beyond 
stars and astrophysics 
and have prompted scien- 
tists to consider this new ° 
phenomenon of hydrody- 
namics. While it is possi- 
ble that the effects extend 
beyond star surfaces, John 
Parsley, one of the authors 
of the study, believes that 
star surfaces .are one of 
the few places where this 
effect would occur. 
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Psoriasis medication Immune cells lower neuron growth in seizures 
reduces patches better | 


oe ee 


COURTESY OF CAITLIN MCNEILL VIA TUMBLR 


Cosentyx is clinically proven to be more effective than its competitor. 


By ALFRED CHIN 
For The News-Letter 


Characterized by 
painful red patches on 
the skin covered with 
thick silvery scales, pso- 
riasis is a chronic autoim- 
mune skin condition that 
afflicts roughly 125 mil- 
lion people worldwide. 
Newly released data from 
a clinical study shows 
that Cosentyx, a psoriasis 
treatment manufactured 
by Novartis, is 21 per- 
cent more effective than 
the widely administered 
treatment Stelara. 

Researchers do not un- 
derstand the exact cause 


ropean Union approved 
Cosentyx as a first-line 
treatment for psoriasis. 
This makes Cosentyx the 
first and only IL-17A in- 
hibitor approved for the 
condition. Clinical studies 
show that nearly 80 per- 
cent of Cosentyx patients 
achieved clear skin at the 
16th week of usage. 

On March 20, Novar- 
tis announced new clini- 
cal study results show- 
ing that Cosentyx is 
significantly superior to 
Stelara in clearing skin. 


Not only is Cosentyx an | 
| way to treat epilepsy is 


improvement, but it pro- 
vides patients with a new 
treatment option. Before 


of psoria- Cosentyx 
sis. How- was __avail- 
ever, cer- “These able for first- | 
tain genes ‘ line therapy, | 
predispose therapies are biologics | 
individu- . uy against pso- 
als-to the Motcurative an riasis such 
condition. yust be taken as Stelara 
Known , a me and_ Enbrel 
triggers of indefinitely. were only 
psoriasis pues recom - 
include var- Dr. MATTHEW mended. as 
ious infec- HAYDEN second-line 
tions, skin therapies. 
injuries or Novar- 
side effects of.certain  tis’s news release coincides 


medications. This is not 
merely a cosmetic prob- 
lem. While the intensity 
and frequency of pso- 
riasis relapses vary, most 
patients report that the 
condition adversely af- 
fects their everyday lives. 
Aside from feeling unat- 
tractive and depressed, 
many psoriasis patients 
develop psoriatic arthri- 
tis in their joints. 

Mild psoriasis can 
be curbed by applying 
creams or shining special 
lights to clear blemishes, 
but more severe cases 
require oral or injected 
medications. Treatments 
against severe psoriasis 
focuses on reducing in- 
flammation, an immune 
response that induces 
chemical signals called 
cytokines. Various skin 
pathologies are caused 
by these signals. Up to 50 
percent of patients report 
that they are dissatisfied 
with existing treatments. 

Cosentyx binds and 
blocks cytokine IL-17A, 
which signals skin cells to 
grow in number and form 
thick, scaly. plaques. Skin 
with psoriasis contains up 
to six times more IL-17A 
than skin without psoria- 
sis, Classified as a biologic, 
Cosentyx is distinct from 
traditional drugs. Made by 
living cells in labs, biolog- 
ics target specific immune 
cells or proteins instead of 
the entire immune system. 
Directly targeting IL-17A 
does not compromise the 
immune system. 

Earlier this year, the 

Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (FDA) and the Eu- 


v 
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with a booming time for 
drug development. Fore- 
casted to generate over 
$1 billion in sales for 2019 
alone, Cosentyx is one of 
the “2015 Drugs to Watch” 
mentioned in the Thomson 
Reuters Market Insight Re- 
port published last month. 
increasing number 
of FDA-approved drugs 
means that competition 
between _ pharmaceutical 
companies is growing. Not 
surprisingly, pharmaceuti- 
cal companies respond by 


engaging in price wars. 


and diversifying the uses 
of their drugs. Novartis 
is currently in Phase Il 
development for ankylos- 
ing spondylitis, a disease 
that involves IL-17A in the 


- spine. 


Despite the success of 
Cosentyx, Dr. Matthew 
Hayden, an assistant pro- 
fessor of dermatology 
at Columbia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 
believes in continued pso- 
riasis research. 

“Blocking cytokines is 


effective, but it has limi-— 


tations,” Hayden - said. 
“These therapies are not 
curative and must be. tak- 


en indefinitely.” 


Psoriasis increases the 
risk. of diseases in other 


parts of the body, such as 


cardiovascular disease, 
diabetes and inflamma- 
tory bowel disease. 
“There is a need for 
both curative therapies 
as well as therapeutic ap- 
proaches that are more se- 
lective to the disease pro- 
cess, rather than blocking 
all of the functions of a 
cytokine,” Hayden said. 


| | uncontrollably 
| | sulting in aberrant motor 
|| behavior and the loss of 
| | consciousness. 
| | their 
| still have no good way 
| to treat them. However, 
| | a recent study by Taito 
| | Matsuda and colleagues 
|| from Japan has uncov- 


| | pal 


| new 


| for epilepsy. 


| logical 
| causes 


| called 
| drugs (AEDs). Despite 
| more than 20 available 
| AEDs, 


al- 
fire- 


eizures are 
most like 
storms in the 
brain, causing 
neurons to fire 
and re- 


Despite 
seriousness, we 


treatment avenue 


Epilepsy is a neuro- 
condition that 
individuals to 
have recurrent and un- 
predictable seizures, af- 
fecting 60 million people 
worldwide. While  sei- 
zures induce neuronal 
loss in the brain area 
known as the hippo- 
campus, recent work 


| has shown that seizures 


can also significantly 
upregulate growth of 
adult neurons (termed 
adult neurogenesis). Pre- 
venting seizure-induced 
neurogenesis has been 


| hypothesized to be a vi- 
| able therapeutic option, 
| given the significant in- 


adequacies of current 
treatments. 
The most common 


medications 
anti-epileptic 


through 


medications fail 
to prevent seizures in 
as many as 50 percent 


| of patients and cause se- 
vere side effects such as 


mental dulling and even 
brain degeneration in 
the long run. 

The failure of AEDs 
reflects a fundamental 
problem in the way we 
currently approach the 
treatment of epilepsy. 
AEDs aim to reduce sei- 
zures by reducing neu- 
ronal activity through 
manipulation of certain 
ion channels. However, 


underlying epilepsy is 
a complex and elaborate 
process of cellular and 
molecular changes that 
make the brain sick, set- 
ting up a permanent con- 
dition that increases the 
likelihood of seizures. 
By aiming to prevent 
seizures rather than the 
biological underpin- 
nings, AEDs target the 
symptoms instead of the 
underlying cause. 
Several pathways have 


| | ered a novel pathway been hypothesized to 
| | between be viable 
| | hippocam- candidate 
neu- Duy Phan targets 

| rogenesis for new- 
| and th [ 2 d 
aA mu ie The Brain Wave ek reg 
|System, ficacious 

| potentially providing a_ epilepsy treatments. To 


study how seizures af- 
fect the brain, scientists 
have been administering 
drugs to artificially in- 
duce seizures in rodent 
models. In the late 1990s, 
it was discovered that the 
pharmacological induc- 
tion of seizures resulted 
in the upregulation of 
newborn neurons in the 
hippocampus, the brain’s 
learning and memory 
center. Scientists thus 
hypothesized that _ma- 
nipulating neurogenesis 
could be a new treat- 
ment strategy for epi- 
lepsy. However, it is not 
clear how scientists and 
clinicians can effectively 
modulate neurogenesis, 
given that adult neuro- 
genesis is a complex and 
elaborate process that is 
still poorly understood. 
Besides neurogen- 
esis, seizures have also 
been shown to affect the 
brain’s immune system. 
In the brain, resident 
immune cells. known as 
microglia are activated 
in response to seizures. 
Increasing evidence now 
shows that activated mi- 
croglia can modulate 
adult neurogenesis in 
both healthy and patho- 
logical conditions. 


How. exactly do mi- | 


croglia work? On the 
surfaces of microglia are 
toll-like receptors (TLRs) 
that detect the presence 
of cellular damage and 
pathogen. When neurons 
are injured, they release 


Specifically, TLR7 and 
TLR9Y are known to be 
activated by nucleic ac- 
ids released by damaged 
neurons. 

To investigate how 
TLR signaling is . in- 
volved in seizure-in- 
duced neurogenesis, the 
Japanese researchers 
pharmacologically _ in- 
duced seizures in mice 
that lack TLR7 or TLR9. 
They discovered that 
mice without TLR9 had 
significantly increased 
neurogenesis compared 
to normal mice, whereas 
lack of TLR7 made no 
difference. 

Following activation, 
microglia release certain 
chemical factors to trig- 
ger inflammation. Hy- 
pothesizing that some 
of these factors are re- 
sponsible for modulation 
of neurogenesis, the sci- 
entists performed a test 
known as quantitative 
real-time PCR in order 
to analyze molecules 
released from activated 
microglia. Interestingly, 
they found that Tnf-a, a 
pro-inflammatory mol- 
ecule, is significantly 
increased in mice that 
lacked TLR9 in com- 
parison to normal mice 
at four days following 
seizure induction. Block- 
ing Tnf-a in cultured 


neurons and in mice up- 
regulated neurogenesis, 
suggesting that Tnf-a is 
indeed a factor that in- 
hibits adult neurogen- 
esis. 

To test whether ma- 
nipulating the TLR sig- 
naling pathway is a vi- 
able therapeutic option, 
the scientists analyzed 
how lack of TLR9 affects 
cognitive function after 
seizures. In humans, it 
is known that recurrent 
seizures result in loss of 
learning and memory 
abilities. Strikingly, the 
researchers found that 
lack of TLR9 exacerbated 
memory impairments 
following drug-induced 
seizures. 

As a whole, this study 
demonstrates that  in- 
teractions between the 
brain and the immune 
system represent power- 
ful therapeutic oppor- 
tunities for the develop- 
ment of better epilepsy 
treatments. Outside of 
epilepsy, the study also 
reveals a greater insight 
into the molecular mech- 
anisms that govern adult 
neurogenesis, which 
may allow us to better 
harness the therapeutic 
potential of neural stem 
cells for treatments of 
other brain diseases in 
general. 


‘ 
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factors that bind to TLRs. Epilepsy is a neurological condition affecting 60 million people. 


Political debate rages over e-cigarettes and health 


By JACK BARTHOLET 
Editor-in-Chief 


Controversy sur- 


rounding e-cigarettes has. 


spilled from the scientific 
realm to the political one 
as of late. 

The scientific commu- 
nity is largely torn on the 
subject of e-cigarettes, a 
vaporizer method for sat- 
isfying addicts’ nicotine 
cravings aimed at curtail- 
ing the risks associated 
with smoking cigarettes. 
Some _ scholars believe 
the vapor-based, nico- 
tine-delivering devices 
to be a safe alternative 
to cigarettes, which sub- 
ject smokers to tar and 
thousands of other harm- 
ful chemicals along with 
the tobacco. Yet others 
believe the appealing 
nature of e-cigarettes — 
particularly for younger 
populations — pose a 
whole new host of risks. | 

In a statement, the 
American Lung As- 
sociation expressed its 
concerns regarding a 
lack of oversight over e- 
cigarettes, their chemical 
composition and even 
the validity of the notion 
that e-cigarettes work. 

“Early studies show 
that e-cigarettes contain 


nicotine and other harm- 
ful chemicals, including 
carcinogens,” -the: state- 
ment said. “The Surgeon 
General has found that nic- 
otine has negative health 
impacts on fetal develop- 
ment and adolescent brain 
development. .Nicotine is 
believed to contribute to 
increased incidence of pre- 
mature birth and low birth 
weight. Research has also 
shown a negative impact 
on pulmonary function in 
newborns, an issue of para- 
mount concern to the Lung 
Association.” 

The Association cited 
e-cigarettes’ marketing 
to younger adults as a 
cause for concern with 
the new technology. 

“The American Lung 
Association is concerned 
about e-cigarettes be- 
coming a gateway to reg- 
ular cigarettes, especially 
in light of the aggressive 
industry marketing tac- 
tics targeted at youth 
— including the use of 
candy flavors and the 
glamorization of e-ciga- 
rette use,” the statement 
said. “Studies are show- 
ing a dramatic increase 
in usage of e-cigarettes, 
especially among youth. 
For the first time ever, a 
national study released 


in December 2014 found 
€-cigarette use among 
teens exceeds traditional 
cigarette smoking. The 
study also found that 
e-cigarette use among 
eighth and 10th graders 
was double that of tradi- 
tional cigarette smoking. 
CDC studies have shown 
e-cigarette use among 
high school students in- 
creased by 61 percent 
from 2012 to 2013.” 
Given the intense 
controversy surround- 
ing e-cigarettes, several 
policy-setting bodies 
have taken up the issue, 
regulating their usage. 
This regulation has come 
on both large and small 
scales. . 
‘For example, on March 
24, Utah Gov. Gary Her- 
bert signed into law pro- 
visions restricting the 
sale of e-cigarettes with- 
out a license, proscrib- 
ing criminal penalties 
to unlawful sales and 
empowering the state's 
Department of Health 
to make determinations 
regarding e-cigarettes’ 
quality, nicotine content, 
packaging and labeling. 
Likewise, a bill regu- 
lating the vapor juices 
was passed by the Arkan- 
sas House of Representa- 


tives just this past week. © 
That vote passed 51-16. 

On a more local level, 
municipalities have been 
enacting ordinances deal- 
ing with e-cigarettes. Eerie 
County, N.Y. passed an or- 
dinance last week banning 
the usage of e-cigarettes in 
public places where ciga- 
rette smoking is already 
prohibited by state law. 

Yet indicative of the 
true contention present 
within the e-cigarettes 
debate, this past week 
also saw the town of 
Spring Lake Park, Minn. 
move in the opposite di- 
rection, seeking to clarify 
existing rules to exempt 
e-cigarettes from bans on 
indoor smoking. 

“I’m just hoping that 
by doing this, it’s used 
the right way, and it gives 
people the tools to get off 
them damn cigarettes,” 
city councilman Bob Nel- 
son told KSTP TV. 

Even college campus- 
es have tackled the divi-. 
_ Sive issue. Last Thursday, 
after much debate on the 
merits of e-cigarettes, 
Germanna Community 
College in Virginia put 
an end to e-cigarettes 
inside campus buildings 
and within 25 feet of 
building entrances. _ 
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Men's Tennis splits 
two matches at home 


By NICK RAMANATHAN 
Staff Writer 


The 10th-ranked Hopkins 
men’s tennis team split its 
matches this weekend, de- 
feating Dickinson College's 
Red Devils 6-3, but falling to 
D- biGeaseiy n5-2. 

Against Dickinson, 
Hopkins freshmen Justin 
Kang and David Perez 
won the first match at 
second doubles against 
freshman Shawn _ Diniz 
and junior Joey Frank 8-0. 
The Red Devils came back 
with a close first doubles 
victory after their fresh- 
men Clark Chapman and 
Steven Kaplan beat Blue 
Jay juniors Edward Corty 
and Jeff Mackenzie 9-7. 

“We had beaten this 
team before and were up 
on them early,” Corty said. 
“We just relaxed a little bit 
and then they strung to- 
gether a few good games. 
Jeff and I weren’‘t at our 
best, but we’ve had success 
in the past and are look- 
ing forward to turning it 
around in the next match.” 

The Red Devils then 
gained the lead after soph- 
omores Evan Davis and 
Josh Kaseff defeated their 
Jay counterparts, fresh- 
men Jacob Lin and JP Paris 
8-4 at third doubles. 

Once the singles match- 
es began, Hopkins started 
to turn things around as 
Perez crushed freshman 
Samuel Loring 6-0, 6-1 at 
sixth, singles. Hopkins then 
he lead ouiien Eyeniot 


sophomore Mike Buxbaum 
defeated Kaplan 6-2, 6-4. 

Corty returned after 
his loss at doubles to play 
at fifth singles. 

“Twas eager to get back 
onto the court because it 
was my first singles match 
on the new courts,” Corty 
said. He went on to earn 
the Jays yet another vic- 
tory 6-1, 6-2. 

“The guy I was playing 
had a big serve, so I knew 
that I could just take short — 
backswings and use _ his 
pace,” Corty said. “My 
serve was working well, 
_and I hit about eight aces 


NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Hopkins senior Noah Joachim won at third singles. 


Jays then ek 42 as 


so he never had a chance 
to break me. That made 
me confident in my whole 
game for the match.” 

Hopkins junior Chris 
Jou defeated Kaseff 6-2, 
6-2 at fourth singles, 
bringing the Jays’ lead 
to 6-2. The Red Devils 
brought the final score to 
6-3 after defeating junior 
Nicholas Garcia at third 
singles 6-1, 0-6, 1-0 (10). 

In their second match 
of the day, the Jays 
played two doubles and 
five singles ‘matches 
against the D-I George- 
town University Hoyas. 


Buxbaum and_ sopho- 
more Emerson Walsh 
defeated senior John 


Brosens and sophomore 
Jordan Portner 6-3, 3-6, 
1-0 (8). The Hoyas then 
tied the score after se- 
nior Andrew Dottino 
and freshman Mac Re- 
chan defeated Kang and 
Perez 7-6 (4), 1-6, 1-0 (5). 
At fifth singles, George- 
town sophomore Jack 
Murphy defeated Mack- 
enzie 6-1, 6-4. George- 
town’s lead increased to 
3-1 after senior Alex Tro- 
piano defeated Hopkins 
senior Erik Lim 6-2, 6-4 at 
fourth singles. Junior Dan- 
iel Khanin of Georgetown 
then defeated sophomore 
Jeremy Dubin 6-2, 7-6 (6). 
Hopkins senior Noah Jao- 
chim answered with a 6-4, 
6-7 (5), 1-0 (5) win over 
Georgetown freshman Pe- 
ter Beatty at third singles. 
“I can’t say I played my 
__ best tennis, but I felt as 
though I was the smarter 
player, focusing more on 
exploiting his weaknesses,” 
Jaochim said. “My opponent 
was tall and had a huge fore- 


hand and serve, so chose to _ 


draw out the points; [I] made 
him run from side-to-side to 
tire him out.” 

The Hoyas ultimately 


prevailed with freshman | 
Marco Lam closing out the | 
match with a 6-1, 6-4 victory | 
over Hopkins senior Tanner | 
| nis team was slated to 


Brown at second singles. 

“Its nice to finally play 
on our brand new home 
courts,” Jaochim _ said. 
“Hopefully we will bring 
many wins to the Home- 
wood campus!” — 


| specialist 
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SPORTS 


Men’s Track 
March 28, 2015 
@ Maryland Invitational 


& 
@ Raleigh Relays 


Women’s Track 
March 28, 2015 
@ Maryland Invitational 


& 
@ Raleigh Relays 


JAY 


Women’s Tennis 
March 27, 2015 
@ Dickinson 


W, 9-0 


Men’s Tennis 


March 29, 2015 


vs. Georgetown 


L, 5-2 


Men’s Lacrosse 
March 28, 2015 
vs. Rutgers 


W, 9-7 


Men’s Tennis 
March 29, 2015 
vs. Dickinson . 


W, 6-3 


APRIL 2, 2015 


SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Women’s Lacrosse 
March 28, 2015 
vs. UC Davis 


W, 15-5 


Baseball 
March 29, 2015 
@ Haverford 


[973 
W, 5-4 


Loeb paces Women’s Track in tournament weekend 


By ZACH JAFFE 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
track team rode some very 
strong individual perfor- 
mances at the Raleigh Re- 
lays and Maryland invi- 
tational while competing 
against a field of mostly 
D-I competition. 

Senior Frances Loeb, the 
Mideast Regional Track 
Athlete of the Year, once 
again had a powerful per- 
formance, this time in the 
10K run. Running the race 
for the first time in two 
years, the long distance 
shattered the 
old conference record of 
35:38.86 by nearly a minute. 
She finished seventh over- 
all and first among non- 
D-I runners with a time 


of 34:42.63, Loeb holds the 
best time in the nation this 
year in the 10K, a mark that 
appears unlikely to be bro- 
ken, unless by herself. For 
her efforts at the Raleigh 
meet, she was named U.S. 
Track & Field and Cross 
Country Coaches Assoca- 
tion (USTFCCCA) National 
Athlete of the Week. 

In the same race, fresh- 
man Bridget Gottlieb broke 
the Hopkins freshman re- 
cord that had been previ- 
ously held by teammate 
Hannah Oneda (now a ju- 
nior) with a time of 35:36.40. 
Gottlieb professed that she 
regards Oneda as a mentor. 

“T look up to Hannah 
as she is such a strong 
runner,” Oneda said. “To 
be at her [freshman] time 
is encouraging.” 


Gottlieb’s time would 
have broken the conference 
record if not for Loeb’s per- 
formance in the same race. 
Gottlieb was the second D- 
Ill runner to cross the finish 
line just behind teammate 
Frances Loeb. Gottlieb’s 
time is also second best 
in the nation to Loeb. The 
dynamic duo has carried 
the Lady Jays to the No. 4 
ranking and is regarded as 
feared adversaries. 

The 10K race is not a reg- 
ular event; it is usually only 
run once or twice a season. 
Gottlieb and Loeb thus 
were determined to seize 


the opportunity and capi- 


talize on the event's rarity. 
“[We] realized we only 
really had this race to try 
and qualify for nationals in 
the 10K,” Gottlieb said. ~ 


A few hundred miles 
away, several athletes com- 
peted in the Maryland In- 
vitational. Sophomore Lara 
Gaffney and junior Jor- 
dan Delane put up strong 
showings in the 5000-meter 
run, finishing seventh and 
eighth, respectively. Despite 
a field loaded with D-I tal- 
ent, including competitors 
from Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Maryland University, 
Temple University and the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Gaffney and Delane man- 
aged to collect points for the 
Lady Jays. Joining them in 
a top 10 finish was Senior 
Megan Kelly, who clenched 
ninth-place in the 200-me- 
ter run. Hopkins travels to. 
Princeton, NJ. on Friday to 
compete in the Sam Howell 
Invitational. 


Women’s 


By MICHAEL POZO 
Staff Writer 


This weekend, the No. 
2 Hopkins women’s -ten- 


compete in two matches 
against Dickenson College 
and Bryn Mawr College. 
Although the Bryn Mawr 
match had to be post- 


poned, the Lady Jays still 
‘managed to have a solid 


ms | weekend, defeating Dick- 


- best 
team I have 
ever 
on, and we 
have a great 
| opportunity 
to go all the 
way _ this 
year,” Corty 
said. 


been 


| inson ‘Friday afternoon. 


I a oO -con- 
iderable young talent for 


: ‘Hopkins, the team shutout 
| Dickinson 9-0. With the 


win, the team improved 
to 6-1 on the season and is 
undefeated in the Centen- 
nial Conference. 


The Lady Jays started | 
off hot in the doubles , 


competition, sweeping 
all three matches to jump 


out to an impressive 3-0 - 


lead over the Red Devils. 


Tennis secures winaga 


Freshman Megumi Chen 
and junior Olivia Kasten 
got the ball rolling, de- 
feating Dickinson fresh- 
men Joana Nunes and 
Madison Parks 8-1. After 
that, Hopkins freshman 
Caroline Greydak and 
sophomore Anna Kank- 
anala 
inson freshman Stuart 
Lemay and junior Sar- 
ah Cantor 8-3. To close 


things out, senior Shan- — 
-non Libaw and_ fresh- — 
man Sunania Vohra won 
"a perfect match against — 


Red Devils freshmen 
‘Emily Sprague and Eliz- 
abeth Marin. 


Kasten ‘felt ee Piha 


weekend showcased the 
team’s talent and ad 


to succeed. 


“Last weekend's Sih 
went really well and 
showed the depth of our 
team, considéring the top 
three oo players were 


Duke, Kentucky poised lo advance from Final Four 


‘ MADNESS, From B12 
' and the defensive pres- 
‘ence of senior Branden 
Dawson also propelled 
the Spartans. 

Just — like Michigan 
State, Duke is now a com- 
pletely different team 
than it was in November. 
Ever since Coach K began 


to play star freshman Jus- 


__ tise Winslow as an under- 
sized power forward, the 
. team’ has excelled in both 


‘players hurt 
deep, Michigan can’t stop 
‘Duke's offense. 
Prediction: Duke 72, 
ppicheat State 68. 


de- “rematch f from Jast years 


freshman - Jahlil ~Oka- 
for has struggled to score 
during his past two per- 
formances, the attention 
defenses pay him down 
low opens up Duke's 
shooters on the perimeter. 
No matter if Okafor eats 
up the Spartans down low 
or Duke's bevy of wing 


Across the bracket. isa 


em from 


and _Kentucky’s 
with Wisconsin’s 
thereof. 
Wisconsin enters this 
game ona roll after defeat- 


depth 
lack 


_ ing a potent Arizona team 


on the back of a combined 
56 points from Wooden 
Award favorite Frank Ka- 
minsky and Second Team 
All-Big Ten wingman Sam 


Dekker. The Badgers were — 


, to wear down Wisconsin's 


two will be able to free up 
Kentucky’s_ sharpshooters 


_ onthe perimeter like Devin 


Booker and Aaron Har- 
rison. Furthermore, Ken- 
tucky’s depth of bigs such 


ay gone Cauley-Stein, 


jae Towns, Trey 
“ae and Dakarki jolt 
son will work in rotation 


also the Big Ten regular fensi 


season and tournament . 


champions, but early loss- 
es to Mary 


ki 


land and Duke w 
have trouble ag 


defeated Dick 


Pars 


freshmen,” 
“We've got a relatively 
young team anda lot of 
sophomores, so I think the 
energy that the newer play- 
ers bring, along with the 
experience that some of the 
juniors and seniors bring, 
provides a unique balance 


that allows us to succeed.” — 
; doubles - 
competition, the | ‘match: 


After the 


moved into— singles play 


where the. Jays continued 
to shine. “Chien won the 
“first match 6-0, 6-2 over 


Nunes. At second, Vohra 


defeated Parks 6-1, 6-0, 


In the third match, Grey- 


dak swept Lemay with- 


out losing. a eae gt in 


BASEBALL, rrom BR % 
first loss of the season. 

In game two, the Jays 
got off to a quick start as 
Lin came out strong with 
a leadoff solo homer to 
right. It. was Lin’s first 
home run of the season, 


and it was the spark the 


Jays needed coming into 


the second game. The 
Fords scored their first 
run in the fifth, tying the 
game at one run apiece. 
ene would not | 
ow any comfort for tw 
Fords 


Hs 


Kasten said, - 


ee The teams fought 


wli@ aise 


the fourth, Kankanala 
clinched the win for Hop- 
kins by defeating Cantor 
6-0, 6-3. Libaw and Kas- 
ten would also win their 
matches at fifth and sixth 
respectively. 

The Lady Jays will 
return to action this 
Wednesday, April 8, as 
they host Franklin and 
Marshall College in an- 
other Centennial Confer- _ 
ence matchup. Franklin 
and Marshall is 5-2 on the 
season and is coming | off — 
a very successful spring — 


break tournament where: a 


they went 5-1. The mate 


will be at 4 p.m. on the 


tennis gourta’, 


ae ' Ae 


score | ‘the nag send- 
the game into extra 
hard in the 10th; yet no 
runners advanced to 
home, sending the same 
into the 11th inning 


Smith started 
inning oie ee 
lowed by a walk from 
nior Mitch Weax 


~~ 
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Lax wins against first 
big Ten opponent, 9-7 


By DEVIN TUCKER 
Staff Writer 


This past Saturday, 
the Blue Jays men’s la- 
crosse team took on 


their first ever opponent 
from the Big Ten in a 
heated match. 

The game came down 
to the wire as back-and- 
forth action sparked the 
crowd at Homewood 
Field. Commissioner of 
the Big Ten Conference, 
Jim Delany, was in at- 
tendance to witness the 
Jays’ first Big Ten game. 

The Jays took on the 
Scarlet Knights of Rut- 
gers University in a cru- 
cial game, and looked to 
turn around their sea- 
son with a much-needed 
win. The Jays were look- 
ing for a rebound after 
a loss to Virginia in a 
tight overtime contest. 

The No. 19 Hopkins la- 
crosse team came out fir- 
ing, but Rutgers too came 
out strong in the first 
quarter of play. 

After sophomores 
John Crawley and Cody 
Radziewicz tallied two 
quick goals for the Jays, 
the Scarlet Knights 
notched two of their own 
to place the game in a 2-2 
tie at the end of the first 
quarter. 

Junior Ryan Brown 
and senior Holden Cat- 
toni took control after 
Cattoni stuck one in the 
back of the net and Brown 
netted back to back goals, 
making the score 5-2 half- 
way through the second 
period of play. 

After Rutgers’ Jack 
Sikora got one back for 
the Scarlet Knights, 
Brown shot a rocket into 


the back of the net with 


time and room to put the 
Jays up 6-3 going into 
halftime, giving him a 
first-half hat trick. 

“I knew I had to keep 
shooting,” Brown said. 
“Our team needed some 
momentum, and I like to 
be the guy that gives us 
the extra push.” 

This goal from Brown 
would not be his last of 
the day, but it was the 
last that Hopkins would 
score for the next 20 min- 
utes of play. 

The Jays relinquished 
their lead as the Scarlet 
Knights would win the 
face-off battle and out- 
shoot and outscore them 
substantially throughout 
the 3rd quarter. 

This run from Rutgers 
would subsequently tie 
the game, and then put 


the Scarlet Knights ahead. 


7-6 going into the fourth 
quarter. 

Although the Jays had 
their backs against a wall 
after this run, Rutgers 
would go cold compli- 
ments of Hopkins goalie 
Eric Schneider. 


rors 


While Brown and 
Wells Stanwick would 
notch two goals to put 
the Blue Jays up by two 
goals late in the game, 
Schneider would save the 
day by making two saves 
on the doorstep with sig- 


nificant dexterity and 
confidence. 
Schneider ended up 


with 11 saves on the day 
and only allowed Rut- 
gers 1-3 extra man op- 
portunities. Also crucial 
for the 9-7 Hopkins vic- 
tory was Ryan Brown’s 
late goal that proved to 
be the dagger. 

“T didn’t think too 
much about it,” Brown 
said. “I just saw an open- 
ing He put the ball in 
the back of the net.” 

Saturday marked a big 
day for both Ryan Brown 
and Eric Schneider, as 
both received honors for 
their performances. 

Brown received the 
highest accolades after 
being named Big Ten 
Offensive Player of the 
Week on his four-goal 
performance, and goalie 
Eric Schneider earned 
Co-Specialist- of the 
Week, sharing the honor 
with Maryland’s goalie 
Kyle Bernlohr, for post- 
ing 11 saves and two big 
stops to seal the deal for 
the Blue Jays. 

This is the second time 


this award this year, and | 
it’s the first time Sch- | 


neider has been recog- 
nized for his efforts. 

Brown's performance 
secured his fifth hat trick 
of the season and the 
14th of his illustrious ca- 
reer, while he leads the 
team with 28 goals and 
35 points. 

“Our team fas to 
keep playing together 
in order to have success 
down the line,” Brown 
said. “I feel good about 
any way that I can help 
us succeed.” 

This performance gave 
him 110 points on his 
career at Hopkins, and 
proved that he serves as 
an important part ‘of the 
offensive fuel for this 
Johns Hopkins team. 

Another key Jay, Wells 
Stanwick, extended his 


point-scoring: streak to 25 
games. 
Saturday’s win 


brought Hopkins to 4-5 
overall on the season, 
but 1-0 for the season 
and all-time in the Big 
Ten. Meanwhile, Rut- 
gers fell to 4-7 for the 
year, including an 0-1 
clip in conference play. 
After coming off 


their first win in the Big 
Ten, the Jays will travel 
to Columbus, Ohio this 
Sunday to play against 
another Big Ten op- 
ponent, the Ohio State 
Buckeyes. 


J te _ HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Wells Stanwick and Connor Reed both netted goals Saturday. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


JENNA REIFLER- WOMEN'S LACROSSE 


By COLIN FRIEDMAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
lacrosse team _ entered 
last Saturday’s contest 
with a five-game win- 
ning streak. 

The Lady Jays 
comed UC Davis 


wel- 
to 


Reifler’s skill on of- 
fense helped power the 
Lady Jays to a 15-5 vic- 
tory over UC Davis. 

Reifler was kind 
enough to take some time 
out of her busy schedule 
to answer several ques- 
tions for The News-Letter. 


Homewood Field in the The News Letter: 
first ever Through- 
meeting 4 out the 
oe ave VITAL game, the 
the two team over- 
squads. STATISTICS powered 

Unfor- UC Da- 
tunately Visi. The 
for the Ag- || Name: Jenna Reifler Aggies 
gies, the }] Year: Junior never re- 
Hopkins |! Sport: Women's Lax ally. 2st00d 
roster in- Major: English much of a 
cluded ; chance as 
junior at- Hometown: Baltimore the oirean 
tackman High School: Roland Park opened up 
Jenna Rei- |Country Day the game 
fler. on an 11-0 

Tah se run. What 
Baltimore worked 


native started the game 
with an assist, less than 
two minutes into action. 

She would finish 
where she started, as- 
sisting on the final goal 
of the day for Hopkins. 
Sandwiched in between 
her skillful passing were 
an additional four in- 
strumental goals. The 
standout ended her day 
with a career-high six 
points. 


WLAX, From B12 

junior cap- 
tain DiMartino — said. 
“We were able to control 
the first half with our of- 
fense moving the ball so 


| efficiently, resulting in 
| quick goals.” 


Picking up right where 
she left off from the high- 
scoring first half, Cannon’s 
fourth goal of the match 
came 20 seconds after the 
start of the second half. 

UC Davis was able to 
answer this time with 
Melissa Kellan spinning 
around the slot to cut the 
lead to single digits. 

Hopkins was able to 
launch another run of three. 
goals to secure the lead at 
15. In their last attempts, 
the Aggies were able to 
push two more goals past 
net but could not overcome 
the first half dominance by 


well for you personally 
in the game this past 
weekend? 

Jenna Reifler: I think 
the collective team effort 
was what worked well in 
our UC Davis game. Ev- 
eryone was working to- 
gether and playing very 
unselfishly which creat- 
ed a lot of opportunities 
for all of us. 


N-L: Every year at 


‘Emerson earns seventh 


Brown has been given | 


the Blue Jays offense. 

Both Reifler and Can- 
non had four goals each 
with Kenul adding her 
own hat trick and Cook 
supplying a game high 
three assists. 

DiMartino scored once 
and added two assists and 
a pair of ground balls and 
sophomore Haley  Sch- 
weizer totaled a pair of 


‘points with four ground 


balls. 

Senior goalie KC Emer- 
son anchored the defense, 
earning the win with a pair 
of saves, while sophomore 
Caroline Federico stopped 
three in the second half. 

“Everyone has really 
bought into the ‘success 
by committee,’ meaning 
that no one person can 
lead us to victory,” Emer- 
son said. “Everyone has 
really bought into that 


Hopkins, you have con- 
tinued to improve as a 
player on the field. What 
have you been working 
on individually to help 
improve your game? 

JR: I've been concen- 
trating on several things 
to help improve my 
game. I am always work- 
ing to improve my shoot- 
ing. I also am always 
doing my best to keep a 
clear mind, even after I 
make mistakes. 


N-L: The team faced 
some struggles earlier in 
the year. How have you 


‘all been able to turn it 


around? 
JR: Because we’re such 
a young team — in the 


beginning of the year we 
were still learning each 
other’s strengths and 
weaknesses and finding 
ways to mesh well to- 
gether. We’ve learned a 
lot from our two losses 
and now that everyone 
realizes our team’s po- 
tential this year we are 
playing with more con- 
fidence and trust in one 
another. 


N-L: What are some 
focuses you have moving 


_forward, both as a team 


and individually? 
JR: There are several 
focuses I have moving 


forward. At this point in 
the season, I think it is 
important to focus on one 
game at a time. Most im- 
portantly, the team wants 
to continue winning 
through May and into the 
NCAA tournament. 


N-L: Do you have any 
pre-game rituals that 
help you get focused or 
ready for the game? 

JR: I'm not too super- 
stitious about pre-game 
rituals, but I always make 
sure to have a catch with 
Jen Cook before heading 
out to play! 


The Jays will continue 
to look to extend their 
winning streak next 
week as they host Stony 
Brook at home. The Lady 
Seawolves sit in several 
national polls ranked in 
the top ten. Currently 
undefeated, Hopkins will 
surely be motivated to 
help end Stony Brook’s 
perfect season. 

As long as Jen Cook 
can help keep up the pre- 
game routine, look out 
for Reifler helping to lead 
the charge against the 
Seawolves on April 7 at 
Homewood Field. 

Her adept scoring 
will surely play a pivotal 
role in this key midsea- 
son matchup. 


win Of her final season 


which has allowed some 


of our younger girls the - 


confidence to step up 
and contribute. Our team 
plays with a lot of heart 
and we are determined to 
come out on top.” 

“We are such a difficult 
team to scout because of 
how balanced we are and 
I think we will surprise 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Jenna Reifler netted four goals and two assists in a career day. 


* 
‘ 


some teams coming up 
this season to keep our 
win streak going,” Cannon 
said. 


Hopkins looks to 
extend their winning 
streak at Catonsville 


where they will take a 
short trip to take on the 
Retrivers of UMBC this 
Wednesday. 


Men’s Track led by hurdlers and sprinters in N.C. 


MTRACK, From B12 
finish first with a vault of 
over 5.00 meters on his 
first attempt. 

Meanwhile, a num- 
ber of Hopkins perform- 
ers produced standout 
results at the Maryland 
Invitational. In the 3000 
meter steeplechase event, 
junior distance runner 
Billy Scola ran and hur- 
dled his way to a third 
place finish. He tallied 
a crucial six points for 
Hopkins in the process. 
When asked to comment 
on his own performance, 


Scola said that he hoped 


the early season momen- 
tum would propel him to 
a strong finish at Confer- 
ence Championships. 
“Im hoping to be a 
contender for a top eight | 
finish in the steeplechase 
at the conference cham- 
pionships,” Scola said. “It 
would be great to score 
points and contribute to 
the success of the team.” 
Scola also mentioned 
that he was excited to see 
his senior teammates in 
action, many of whom 
have accomplished. great 
feats during their careers 
and will look to end the 


4 


— 


season on a particularly 
positive note. 

“I know we are certain- 
ly looking to take home 
the conference title as a 
team. Senior Andrew Ce- 
ruzzi became the first ever 
Hopkins runner to win 
the men’s 5000m at indoor 
conferences, and it would 
be really special to watch 
him take home the first 
ever outdoor 5000m win,’ 
Scola said. “He’s a really 


chard worker and loved by 


everyone on the team, so 
it’s really motivating for ev- 
eryone to see him succeed 
at such a high level. Across 
the board, I think we can be 
pretty dominant. The pole 
vaulters and decathletes, 
led by seniors Paul Vozzo 
and Michael Spadaro have 
a chance to dominate their 
events and really carry us 
to a team title.” 

In the javelin, sopho- 
more thrower Tom Bouch- 
er led the Hopkins javelin 
squad in the face of less 
than ideal conditions. His 
5th place finish led all 
performers on the squad, 
but Boucher was quick to 


point out the collective’ 


successes of all his other 
teammates, who look to 


\ 


accomplish great things 
together. 

“We were throwing in 
less than ideal conditions 
so Coach Dunn, the field 
coach, told us not to strain 
ourselves and risk injury 
so we all went out there 
and just threw comfort- 
ably. Personally I thought 
about every throw as if we 
were at practice,” Boucher 
said. “It was not the meet 
to go for a personal record 
and hurt ourselves in the 
process. When they read 
out our distances, I was 
really proud of our jav 
squad. We're a close knit 
group and push each other 
in practice so when we do 
well ona day like yesterday, 
it makes me think about 
the possibilities when the 
conditions 
are better. 

m excited © 
for the rest 
of the sea- 
son.” 

Other 
notable 
perform- 
ers at the 
Maryland 
Invitation- _ 
al included 


runners freshman Panth 
Patel and sophomore Ak- 
shay Alaghatta, who fin- 
ished 6th and 7th respec- 
tively in the 5000 meter, 
and junior mid-distancer 
Trevor Holmgren who fin- 
ished 4th in the 800 meter. 
“For. this final cam- 
paign I believe that we 
are going to win another 
conference championship 
through our intense bond 
and teamwork: We just 
want to leave everything 
out on the track and have 
no regrets over the next 
five weeks,” Grant said. 
The Jays are projected to 
finish atop the conference 
this year and the athletes 
have made it apparent that 
they are ready to get the 
ball rolling on the season. 
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distance Sophomore Andrew Bartnett placed first in pole vault. 
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Baseball @ F&M, 12:30 and 3:30 p.m. 
Tennis @ Ursinus, 1 p.m. 


named National Runner of 
the Week after breaking the 


Dip You CALENDAR 
S P Q R i 5. esi : 
Track @ Sam Howell Invitational 
Senior Frances Loeb was SATURDAY 


conference |0K record. 


Final Four promises |j 
Intriguing matchups 


ven after a tur- 
bulent start, a 
sense of nor- 
malcy has de- 
scended upon 
the NCAA Tournament 
as top seeds Kentucky, 
Duke, and Wisconsin 
earned Final Four berths. 
One cannot view 
seventh-seeded Michi- 
gan State as much of an 
upstart either, since it 
boasts a veteran squad 
and Tom Izzo, a coach 
who has made a living 
dominating the March 
Madness season. 
Nevertheless, the rela- 
tive stability in this year’s 
Final Four does not mean 
brackets across America 
succeeded in correctly 
predicting the tourna- 
ment’s early games. Less 
than 10 percent of brack- 
ets on ESPN. 
com were 
perfect after 
a pair of 14-3 


John 


State’s Izzo are among 
basketball’s best at what 
they do: win when it mat- 
ters most in March. Fur- 
thermore, each team pos- 
sesses a core of extremely 
talented players that will 
one day play on the pro- 
fessional level. 

These two ingredi- 
ents are sure to mani- 
fest themselves in the 
form of two great Final 
Four games on Satur- 
day. The first of this Sat- 
urday’s matchups will 
pit Coach K’s Duke Blue 
Devils against Izzo and 
the Spartans. The two 
coaches have a combined 
19 trips to the Final Four 
between them and are no 
stranger to this stage and 
the pressure it brings. 

The paths these two 
teams took to get here 
could not be 
any more 
different, 
though, as 


seed upsets | Duke — spent 
between Sto er the season’s 
UAB and entirety as a 
Iowa State top-5 ranked 


and between 
Georgia 
State and Baylor. 

_ Despite several early 
round upsets, no true 
“mid-major” program 
reached the Sweet Six- 
teen, an anomaly con- 
sidering the open and 
random nature of the 
tournament. The lone 
double-digit seed, 
UCLA, boasts arguably 
the greatest tradition 
of excellence in college 
basketball and even this 
year had a host of poten- 
tial NBA talents on their 
squad. 

No, this was not the 
year of a tournament 
“Cinderella Story”. 

What this tournament 
did bring, however, was 
marquee matchups _be- 
tween the country’s un- 
disputed best teams. This 
Final Four is no surprise 
considering the games 
that preceded it, where 
“chalk” (the higher 
seeded teams) prevailed. 
Almost 180,000 _ people 
in ESPN’s Tournament 
Challenge alone predict- 
ed this Final Four cor- 
rectly. Who can blame 
them? 

Duke’s coach Mike 
Kryzyewski, Kentucky’s 
John Calipari, Wisonsin’s 
Bo Ryan, and Michigan 


Sportpinion 


State struggled in in-con- 
ference play, _ constantly 
bouncing in and out of the 
top 25. 


These teams met at the | 


beginning of the season 
in November, with Duke 
prevailing by 10 points. 
Michigan State, however, 
has become a completely 


team where- | 
as. Michigan | 


different team since then | 


and is playing its best bas- 
ketball at the right time. 
Perhaps Izzo’s comment 
to Andy Katz of ESPN en- 
capsulates this team best: 
“They are not the most tal- 
ented team that I’ve had, 
but we've earned our way 
here,” Izzo said. 

Michigan State indeed 
deserves a position in 
this final group of teams 
after having defeated its 
region's 2, 3, and 4 seeds. 
State prides itself on play- 
ing scrappy _ basketball 
through rebounding, de- 
fending soundly, and mak- 
ing teams pay on counter- 
attacks in transition. 

Senior point guard 
Travis Trice has been a 
steadying force for Iz- 


zo’s team, averaging 19.8 


points a game throughout 


_ the tournament. Timely 


shooting from junior 
guard Denzel Valentine 
See MADNESS, pace B10 
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Men’s Lacrosse: 
Historic Win 


Despite jumping out to 
a 5-3 first half lead and ju- 
nior Holden Cattoni’s four 
goals, the men’s lax team 
could not hold on facing 
Virginia, falling 16-15 in OT 


Athlete of the Week: 
Ana Bogdanovski 


Senior swimmer Ana 
Bogdanovski finished first 
in the 100 Freestyle swim at 
the NCAA championships 
for her 10th career NCAA 
title, capping an incredible 


Men’s Tennis: 
New Home Courts 


Playing on their brand 
new surfaces along Uni- 
versity Drive, the men’s 
tennis team defeated 
Dickinson 6-3 and_ lost 
to Georgetown 5-2 this 
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Women’s Lax dispatches visiting UC Davis 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


An offensive charge 
spearheaded by junior 
attack Jenna Reifler took 
Hopkins to a 15-5 victory 
over visiting UC Davis in 
their first-ever matchup. 
Reifler had a career day 
with four goals and: two 
assists to lead the 20th- 
ranked Lady Jays to their 
sixth straight win and 
eighth on the season. 

Along with Reifler’s ef- 
forts, junior mid Kristen 
Cannon added four goals 
of her own with four oth- 
er Jays contributing mul- 
tiple point games. 

“Our offense is very 
balanced this year,” Can- 
non said. “Every person 
on the field is a threat 


when they have the ball. 
in their stick. We are all 


very unselfish with the 


ball and care more about 
winning than who gets to 
score the goals.” 

Fresh off of a high scor- 
ing game against Van- 
derbilt where the team 
totaled 13 goals, Hopkins 
turned on the heat early 
with its offense in top 
form. Five different play- 
ers found the net in an 11- 
goal run to start the game. 

Freshman Emily Kenul 
got things started with an 
early goal and was quickly 
followed by Cannon, who 
also had four goals on thé 
day. Reifler bounced her 
first goal in after taking a 
pass from junior captain 
Dene DiMartino, putting 
the Jays up 3-0 early. 

Without looking back, 
the Jays kept piling up 
points, as sophomore 
attack Alexis Maffucci 
scored consecutive goals 
within a minute. 


Baseball team splits two against Haverford Fords 


By RACHEL COOK 
Sports Editor 


After numerous post- 
poned games early this 
season, the Hopkins base- 
ball team took the field 
in Haverford, Pa. to face a 
double-header against the 
Haverford Fords. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Sohuor Co Conor Reynolds had some key hits. 


The Blue Jays split the 
games, dropping the first 
5-3 but rallying to defeat 
the Fords 5-4 in the second. 

In game one, the Jays got 
off to a slow offensive start, 
scoring their first runs in 
the ninth inning. Batting in 
three runners in the ninth 
proved to be to little, too 
late as Haverford got the 
third out hold- 
ing a 5-3 lead 
and taking the 
game. 

Senior Craig 
Hoelzer led 
off the ninth 
inning rally 
with a_ solid 


first base off of 
four balls. Se- 


at bat, taking 


nior Chris Casey followed 
Hoelzer’s walk with a sin- 
gle, pushing Hoelzer all the 
way to third. While fresh- 
man Mike Smith was at 
the plate, a wild pitch sent 
Casey to second, eliminat- 
ing the potential force out. 


Smith struck out, sending , 


sophomore Ryan Orgiele- 
wicz to the plate where he 
drilled a three-run homer 
down the right field line. 
“We are going to have 
frustrating days at the plate 
and on the mound, but 


we have to move through 


the season one game at 


a time,” Casey said. “We 


know how good of a team 
we are when all parts of 
our game are on, and we 
have to figure out how to 


win when they aren’t.” 
With the Jays now down 
in a 5-3 game, senior Jake 
Rogers struck out at the 
plate, giving the Fords two 
outs and a firm hold on 
the lead. Junior Raul Shah 
took four balls and walked, 
bringing sophomore Brian 
Lin and the tying run to the 
plate. Lin pulled through 
late on the pitch, sending 
the ball down the first base 
line, and creating an easy 
third out on first base. 
Hopkins junior Carter 
Burns pitched six in- 
nings, allowing four runs 
on six hits while striking 
out nine. Burns now to- 
tals 25 strike outs in three 
starts. This was also Burns’ 
Ste BASEBALL, pace B10 


Senior Jen Cook added 
another with a side arm 
score when both Cannon 
and Kenul followed with 
their second goals. 

To close the half, both 
Cannon and Reifler com- 
pleted their hat tricks be- 
fore the Aggies got on the 


board when Courney Neff 
snuck a shot below the 
cross bar and Mary Doyle 
followed with a free po- 
sition goal, bringing the 

half to an end at 11-2. 
“Our team  chem- 
istry has been off 
See WLAX, pace B11 ; 
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Alexis Mattucc scored back-to-back apa in the first half for the Jays. 


Men's Track opens 
season in Raleigh 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


This past week, the 
Hopkins men’s _ track 
team began their season 
at the Raleigh Relays and 
Maryland Invitational. 

The track team 
trekked down to North 
Carolina for the week- 
end, where the hurdlers 
and_ sprinters posted 
excellent showings. No- 
table standouts included 
the 4X200 meter relay 
team of sophomore Jes- 
se Poore, senior Justin 


Grant, sophomore Dan 


Camous, and senior Alex 
Naticchia, who collec- 
tively set a new school 
record with a time of 
1:31.47. 


The prior record time 
had been established all 
the way back in 2004, 
making the fall of such 
a long standing record 
an even more pivotal 
achievement for this 
strong relay group. 

“I feel as if this is a 
testament to how great 
our training is and how 
great our coaches are,” 
senior Grant said. “My 
teammates could not be 
better; they push me ev- 
ery single day so that I 
have to be at my best to 
not let them down.” 

Another noted stand- 
out at Raleigh was soph- 
omore Andrew Bartnett, — 
who overcame treach- 
erous conditions to 


5 SEE MTRACK, race B11 


